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ON-FREEMAN Patented 


-TIER CONTAINER’ 


Half Half 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


THE FIRST DIFFERENT 
SMOKING TOBACCO 
IN A GENERATION 


CHhe unique qualities of the famous Lucky Strike 
Henna fr that rich mellow 
Cut Plug Buckingham ~ make an ideal smoke 


ull Like it! 


LLY protected by basic patents 
—adaptable to a wide variety of 
products —adopted by the American 
Tobacco Co. for its leading brands — 
doubling and trebling counter show- 
ings and sales for such products as Yale 
flashlights, LePage’s glue, Hohner 
harmonicas and many others — the 
Einson-Freeman “Double-Tier” con- 
tainer is justly called the “100% 
Counter Display.” 


It ships compactly, sets up instantly, 
takes a third of the usual counter 
space, shows two rows of products, 
has thrice the advertising space, gets 
attention quicker—and it gets up, 
stays up and SELLS! 


If your product is adaptable for 
counter display, let us design a“double- 
tier” for you that will go far to double 
your counter sales! 


Offices and Lithographic Plant 
511-519 East 72nd Street 
New York City 


LITHOGRAPHERS 


Send for complete series of articles on “Creating the Successful Window and Counter Display” 
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Skrip, successor to 
ink, makes all pens 
write better. and 
the Lifetime pen 
write best 
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Here’s a real gift for 
salesmen and executives 


Thousands of Sheaffer desk sets have Zone out as pifts of 
appreciation to salesmen and office executives who have 
proved their merit and their interest in the Company’s 
00d. And thousands more will 30 at Christmas time this 
year. What finer gift for the busy man than this writin}, 
tool which banishes the messy inkwell and substitutes 
ink-bearin?, pens? Undoubtedly the most beautiful desk 
ornament of the day—and the most useful. Backed by the 
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Lifetime® juarantee, its pens set always ready for instant 
use, it inspires and makes possible finer work everywhere. 
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Prices $10 to $30, complete with “Lifetime’’ pens 
Regular “Lifetime’”’ pen, $8.75. Others lower 
See Sheaffer dealers for prices 
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Do You Sell in 
These Markets? 


Here are three prosperous markets, 
each one spending millions of dollars 
annually, and each one served by a 
publication which reaches the spenders 
in the industry. 


CAN YOUR PRODUCTS BE USED 
IN ANY ONE OF THEM? 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


is read by 6,000 merchants of the build- 
ing industry. They sell $700,000,000.00 


of construction materials yearly. For 
their own use they buy— 

CRANES CONVEYORS TRACTORS 
LOADERS MOTOR TRUCKS ELEVATORS 


* UNLOADERS TRAILERS SCALES 


ALMOST ANY BULK MATERIAL 
HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


BRICK 


GDAY RECORD 


Here’s what clay plants spend yearly: 
Machinery and Equipment 


Purchases . oiviceie ce ec eee $25,000,000 
eee oe Re 6 see Maen 40,000,000 
SE ee eee eee 6,500,000 
O8.<3; «3 BR schon cinaee 4,500,000 
Elastic POGSP... csc cecccce 5,500,000 
| OS RSS Se soe ee 5,000,000 
Kiln, Materials............. 20,000,000 
Other Materials............ 30,000,000 

$136,500,000 


WHAT PART OF IT DO YOU GET? 


CERAMIC 


INDUSTRY 


Besides raw materials, such as clays, 


silica, chemicals, feldspar, etc., the 
manufacturers of glass of all kinds, 
vitreous enamel, china and sanitary- 
ware buy equipment for— 


BURNING DRYING 
TEMPERATURE RECORDING AND CONTROL 
CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
POWER AND TRANSMISSION 
GAS PRODUCING, ETC. 


A DIVERSIFIED FIELD WITH ONE COVERAGE 


SEND FOR an analysis of the 
market as it applies to your 
particular products. If there is 
no market for it in our fields, 
we'll say se. If there is we will 
be glad to help you develop 
it along reasonable lines. 


Industrial Publications, Inc. 
407 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO 


Members: A. B. C. and A. B. P. 
[Se aa aac SR RE 
874 


This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

The third article in the series on “Letters 
that Sell Advertising—and Why,” is a dis- 
cussion of methods for selling “The man 
who tried advertising once.” A line of at- 
tack for this type of prospect is suggested, 
and a letter which was successful in over- 
coming the objections presented by the man 
who tried advertising once, is included. 
Page 899. 


The American Products Company of Cin- 
cinnati brought about a big increase in 
sales, cut down turnover on the sales force, 
reduced overhead, and increased sales per 
man more than fifty per cent by changing 
their advertising. This concern formerly 
spent all their advertising appropriation for 
“Salesmen Wanted” advertising. Gradu- 
ally they took a portion of this money and 
used it for general good-will building ad- 
vertising, with the results summarized 
above. Page 903. 


; DEALER HELPS 

In answer to a constant stream of re- 
quests from readers who want to know 
“How can we cut down waste in dealer 
helps?” appears an article on page 893 de- 
scribing the Bausch and Lomb plan for 
selling display material. This concern has 
developed a very successful plan for selling 
not only the display material but merchan- 
dise to go with it. 


GENERAL 

A short piece of fiction on page 911 pic- 
tures what would probably happen to 
American business if the country adopted a 
branch banking system. It tells the story 
of a small manufacturer who had a good 
product and a waiting market but who was 
turned down flatly when he wanted to bor- 
row $30,000 from his branch bank. 


Lynn Ellis, a New York advertising man, 
has a new book called “Check List Con- 
tracts for Advertising Service,” which cov- 
ers in some detail various types of contracts 
dealing with extra services from an agency. 
Roy W. Johnson reviews it on page 937. 


HANDLING SALESMEN 

‘It’s easy to fire salesmen who hit the 
toboggan,” says Roy W. Barnes, general 
sales manager, the Bankers Supply Com- 
pany, “but it’s much better to find out the 
cause of the slump and then help men back 
on their feet again.” Mr. Barnes believes 
that in order to do this it is necessary for a 
sales executive to spend a great deal of time 
in the field. Some of his experiences in 
handling the salesman who has hit a slump 
are recounted in the leading article in this 
issue. Page 887. 


HIRING SALESMEN 

Many companies have adopted the prac- 
tice of hiring college men to work for them 
during the summer time as junior salesmen. 
How the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Com- 
pany recruits its college forces is described 
on page 920. These men often develop into 
good material for the senior sales force after 
graduation. 


LEGAL MATTERS 
‘Delicate Points to be Observed When 
You Refuse to Sell Price-Cutters,” is another 
article in the series on sales policies and the 


anti-trust laws, by Gilbert H. Montague 
This article discusses the points at issye i 
the famous Beechnut and Colgate cases. 
Page 914. 


MARKETS 

The second of two articles by Eugene 
Whitmore on the farm market will be found 
on page 894, Mr. Whitmore recently visited 
more than one hundred Iowa and Kansas 
farmers in their homes to make a survey of 
sales opportunities in this important market, 
The story in this issue deals with his ex- 
periences in Iowa. 

SALES LITERATURE 

“A Plan that Gives the Dealer the Help 
He Needs” is the leading article in the sec- 
tion on “Printed Things.” Other articles in 
this section include: “Giving Color a New 
Appeal”; “Constructive Advertising Co- 
operation”; “Stuffers that Get Attention’; 
“Pictures Save Words,” and “Quality that 
Bespeaks Quality.” Page 921 and section 
following. 


SALES CAMPAIGNS 

When the Glidden Varnish Company 
faced the problem of a quick and sure 
method for getting distribution on a new 
lacqueroid finish called “Lacq,” they de- 
cided upon direct mail backed up with 
salesmen’s efforts. By the time the national 
advertising got under way sufficient dis- 
tribution had been attained so that inquiries 
created by the advertising were immediately 
turned into sales. About 11,000 accounts 
were opened on Lacq during the first seven 
months. Page 897. 


SALES PoLicy 

The Andrew B. Hendryx Company of 
New Haven, Connecticut, makers of bird 
cages, found their market limited until they 
started out to sell the advantages of birds. 
By creating a demand for singers in the 
home, they automatically developed a mar- 
ket for their own product. Page 907. 


“How Hickok Belts Won a Place on the 
Style Band Wagon” tells how S. Rae Hickok 
built a business that sold 3,000,000 belts 
last year. The sales policies adapted by 
this company to lift its product out of the 
staple class into the gift and novelty class 
are described on page 897. An important 
section of the Hickok selling plan is their 
method of handling window display. 


SALESMANSHIP ; 

More than good salesmanship is required 
to build up a territory such as R. C. Bush- 
nell’s; to a point where it yields a volume 
of business large enough to keep him out 
in front of a force of thirty salesmen month 
after month. An article on page 889 not 
only tells of this salesman’s business achieve- 
ments, but it also describes those qualities 
of the man himself which made such ac 
complishments possible. 


THE NExT ISSUE : 
“Trosper’s Tactics Sell $5,000,000 a Year 
is the title of an article which will appea' 
in the December 11 issue of Sales Manage 
ment. In this article D. G. Baird tells how 
Harold P. Trosper, vice president of the 
American Life Insurance Company of De- 
troit, has sold a million dollars worth of 
more, of life insurance every year for the 
past seven years. 
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Territory 


Washington, D. C. 
Population, 527,887. 
Population trading area, 

697,551. 

Area District of Colum- 
bia, 70 square miles. 


The Washing OW 


Times’ circulation net 
paid daily in September 
was 63,345. The Wash- 
ington: Herald was 56,- 
617. The Big Sunday 
Washington Herald was 
123,707. 

Incomes in Washing- 
ton, D. C., are not sub- 
ject to business depres- 
sion. More than $5,- 
000,000 will be taken 
out of Washington banks 
between December | and 
December 15 on Christ- 
mas Savings Accounts 
alone. 

A half million with a 
five - million - dollar 
Christmas pocket-book 
is another indication of 
the manner in which 
Washington, D. C. peo- 
ple save and spend. 

YOUR campaign in 
these Hearst newspapers 
in Washington, D. C., 
will teach 119,962 each 
day in the week, and 
123,707 each Sunday. 


JosePpH B. Bonpb, who has been director 
of sales for the Alaska Refrigerator Com- 
pany, of Muskegon, Michigan, for several 
years, was recently elected vice president, 
in which position he will continue the 
direction of sales. 


The intention of GEorGE E. Marcu, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the 
Armour Grain Company, to retire from 
active business was indicated recently when 
his membership in the Chicago Board of 
Trade was sold. Mr. March was president 
of the company for eighteen years. 


The Sterling Motor Truck Company, of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, announces the ap- 
pointment of A. J. GERLACH as advertising 
and sales promotion manager. Mr. Gerlach 
was formerly advertising manager for 
Kearney and Trecker, manufacturers of 
milling machines. 

Puiuip O. DerrscH, who for several years 
has been associated with the work of the 
Better Business Movement as manager of 
the trade relations department, has assumed 
his new duties as vice president and director 


. of sales of the Johnson Motor Company, of 


South Bend, Indiana. Previous to his work 
in the Better Business movement, Mr. 
Deitsch was the head of the National Asso- 
ciation of Tire Retailers and the National 
Motorists’ Association. He plans an exten- 
sive campaign to increase sales of outboard 
motors. 


A. L. McNAmara has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Topics Publishing 
Company, to succeed V. J. Rocers, who has 
been advanced to the position of sales man- 
ager. In his new capacity Mr. Rogers will 
have more time to devote to merchandising 
consultation with clients. Mr. McNamara 
was with the Hill Publishing Company, 
now the McGraw-Hill Company, for seven- 
teen years. He was later with the Crosby- 
Chicago Advertising Agency, the Stevens- 
Davis Advertising Company, and more re- 
cently, the Robinson-Eschner Agency, of 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Pau. F. BEIcu, president of the Bloom- 
ington, Illinois, confectionery business which 
bears his name, has been made president of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, it 
was announced recently. 


J. N. WELTER, of Chicago, was elected 
chairman of the board, and A. D. Graves, 
of Buffalo, was named president, of Pratt 


Courtesy The Pullman Company, 


and Lambert, Inc., manufacturers of var- 
nish, enamel and lacquer, at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. Other officers 
are H. E. WEBSTER, senior vice president; 
J. P. Gowine, vice president; W. P. Wer- 
HEIM, treasurer, and R. W. LInpsay, assist- 
ant treasurer. Since the death of W. H. 
ANDREWS in 1923, the office of chairman of 
the board had been vacant, and the recent 
death of the company’s president, J. H. 
McNuLty, caused another vacancy, making 
necessary at this time a realignment of 
officials. 


ANpDREW L. CARMICAL, director of adver- 
tising promotion for the Chicago A merican, 
will also direct promotional work in behalf 
of the Detroit Times, Milwaukee Wisconsin 
News, Rochester Journal and Boston A mer- 
ican and Advertiser, it is announced by 
RopNEy E. Boone, general manager of 
national advertising for these papers. 


The appointment of Vincent D. ELy as 
western advertising manager of True Story 
has been announced by the MacF adden Pub- 
lications, Inc. 


C. A. Jones, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Seiberling Rubber Company in 
Akron, Ohio, territory for some time, was 
recently appointed assistant sales manager 
of the company. 


A. G. Partripce, formerly vice president 
and sales manager of the Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, of Akron, Ohio, has 
joined the sales organization of the Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, Inc., also 
of Akron. 


J. W. Norwoop has been elected president 
of the American Spinning Company, of 
Greenville, South Carolina, at a_ recent 
meeting of the board of directors. Other 
officers are W. B. Boy, secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer, and D. B. LITTLE, vice 
president and treasurer. 


WILLIAM J. Watson has been appointed 
sales manager of the A. Harvey’s Sons 
Manufacturing Company, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, after serving as director of the pur 
chasing department for twelve years. 


Georce B. BALDWIN was recently ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of sales 
of the Stockham Pipe and Fittings Com 
pany, of Birmingham, Alabama. He we 
manager of the Chicago branch of the Wal- 
worth Company for seventeen years. 
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It’s Easy to Fire Sales 
Hit the Tobogg 


Who 


But It Is Cheaper and Better to Find What’s Wrong and Help 
Them Back on Their Feet and Up to Real Production 


By R. A. Barnes 


General Sales Manager, The Bankers Supply Company, Rochester, New York 


sales organization some prom- 

ising young fellows fail to de- 
velop as they are expected to and 
that some seasoned men falter 
unaccountably at times. Just what 
the trouble is, we don’t always 
know, and perhaps they themselves 
don’t know. It may be any one 
or several of innumerable causes. 
They are figuratively sick and it is 
the sales manager’s task to diag- 
nose the case and prescribe the 
remedy. If they fail, he fails, be- 
cause had he been capable and 
conscientious, he probably could 
have saved them. 


|: IS inevitable that in any large 


Nor can a sales executive often 
diagnose a case by sitting at his 
desk and analyzing the progress of 
the trouble as it presents itself 
from sales records. He cannot treat 
it by injecting large doses of bro- 
mides or pep or vitriol into his 
letters. There is no panacea for 
such ills, and they do not yield 
readily to absent treatment. Each 
case must be studied individually ; 
the seat of the trouble must 
be discovered, and the causes 
must be removed. 

Such cases require per- 
sonal attention and that is 
why I believe a sales man- 
ager can most advantage- 


ously spend a great deal of time in 
the field with his men. Of course 
one who is in charge of a national 
organization can hardly be expected 
to rush all the way across the con- 
tinent to find out what is the trou- 
ble with a single salesman, but one 
in such a position will often find 
that he has several men in a given 
part of the country who are in need 
of bracing up, and it may prove 
helpful to give others a little tonic 
along the way. 

For my part, I make a practice 
of visiting all our 
salesmen a cou- 
ple of times a 
year, calling on 
each one in his 
territory or hold- 
ing small group 
meetings at 
pivotal points 
throughout the 


> tars 


country, and it has been my expe- 
rience that nothing can take the 
place of such.personal contact with 
the men on the job. 


Before starting on such a trip, I 
always fortify myself with com- 
plete details of the performance of 
each salesman I expect to meet. 


eter. SR 2. 


Roy A. Barnes, General 
Sales Manager, The 
Bankers Supply Company. 
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Then when I go into conference 
with a salesman, there is no guess- 
ing or surmising or generalizing as 
to what he is doing in the territory. 
I know how many prospects he 
has, how many calls he makes, how 
many customers he sells, and what 
-he sells them. 


These records are compiled from 
the salesman’s own reports and if 
they are erroneous, as salesmen 
sometimes claim, the fault is clearly 
their own. I carry a summary for 
each salesman I expect to meet, 
covering all these points: His ter- 
ritory, when he started t or 
us, a comparison of hi y 
weeks and months durin r- 
rent year as compared with the 
corresponding periods of the pre- 
ceding year, the number of banks 
in his territory, the number of calls 
he has made, the number of these 
which were effective and the num- 
ber which were non-effective, the 
number of banks he has not re- 
ported as called on, an analysis of 
the number of calls he has made on 
different numbers of banks, the 
number of banks for which he has 
requested a free advertising service 
which we provide, the number of 
banks in his territory using our 
products and the various items 
they use, and what the salesman 
sells the bank in both large and 
small quantities. 


Holds Group Conferences 


I hold conferences with small 
groups and undertake to do some 
constructive work in this way, but 
it is in the individual .conference, 
the heart to heart talk, that one 
must endeavor to learn the real 
reason for a given salesman’s lack 
of progress. 

It is difficult, to say the least, to 
classify such cases and prescribe 
the remedy for each. Perhaps if I 
just recite a few examples of 
typical cases, that will suffice. In 
doing so, however, I would like to 
emphasize the fact that the calibre 
of our field personnel is the finest 
to be found in any sales organiza- 
tion and that these isolated ex- 
amples are typical only of the indi- 
vidual problems which are likely to 
arise in the best of organizations. 

There are always salesmen who 
are positive that their territory is 
completely “worked out” and who, 


consequently, are inclined to loaf 
and excuse their poor showing on 
this ground. This is about the 
easiest of all personal troubles to 
diagnose and treat. Oftener than 
not, the salesman will volunteer the 
information himself, but whether 
he does or not, I am loaded for 
him. He admits he is not doing 
well; he knows it; and he thinks 
he knows the cause. His territory 
is simply worked out. 


When a salesman springs this 
one on me, or I discover his con- 
viction myself, I tell him that’s 
fine; we are mightly glad to know 
he has worked up his territory to 
such good shape it can take care of 
itself thereafter and that he is to 
be available for duty elsewhere. 
We'll be very glad to give him a 
new territory, of course, where 
he'll have greater opportunity to 
exert himself. 


First Hand Facts 


Then I produce my analysis of 
his record and cite a few facts. 
Perhaps there are 25 banks in his 
territory on which he hasn’t re- 
ported a call for six months; there 
are 40 others on which he has 
called only once; 50 others but 
twice; he has requested our free 
service for only 32 of the 250 banks 
in his territory; only 125 of them 
use our checks and drafts; 30 use 
our stationery; 17 use our bank 
forms; 65 use our leather goods 
items. He sells quite a lot of 
checks, drafts and some leather 
goods, but very little stationery 
and bank forms. 


Apparently there is some work 
to be done in that territory yet. I 
have the facts and the only way he 
can evade them is to suggest that 
they are incorrect, whereupon I tell 
him if they are incorrect, his re- 
ports have been incorrect, for my 
facts were compiled from his own 
reports. 


The chances are I’ll then pitch in 
and tell him in direct and explicit 
terms what a lazy chap he is and 
that he had better get out and go 
to work. That’s one of the best 
features of these personal contacts; 
you can say almost anything to a 
man personally, if you say it in the 
right spirit. Say half as much ina 
letter and you burn him up; you 
make him resentful, or worse, 


break his morale completely, | 
may “bawl him out” until he’s 
about ready to cry—or fight—but 
I always leave him with some kind 
words of cheer and encouragement. 
This relieves the sting of the truth 
I’ve been telling him and convinces 
him that, after all, the harsh things 
I’ve said were for his own good 
and I’m his good friend. I follow 
the same principle when I find it 
‘necessary to say harsh things in q 
letter, and I consider this little 
touch of friendliness one of the 
most important things a sales man- 
ager can emphasize. One can ad- 
vantageously soften the severity of 
harsh criticism by a friendly little 
postscript in long hand. 

It’s the salesman who fails to 
make good or who is slipping for 
no apparent reason, though, who. 
presents the real problem. 


One man we were sure had real 
selling ability just ambled along 
and never seemed to be able to get 
anywhere. He covered his terri- 
tory and cooperated with us in 
every way, but he couldn’t land the 
orders. We worked with him for 
a year, trying to diagnose his case 
and hoping he would find himself, 
but he failed to make good. Then 
I determined to find that man’s 
trouble and remove it or die in the 
attempt. 


Finding the Difficulty 


I had a talk with him, but in- 
stead of talking about his work, I 
enocuraged him to talk about 
everything else, my purpose being 
to get at his interests in other 
things. After a time, he began to 
tell me of some of the prominent 
people he had known years before 
in New York; a number of actres- 
ses and others who were in the 
limelight at that time. Then when 
I went out in the territory and 
investigated a bit, I found that was 
his favorite topic of conversation 
with his trade; he was continually 
regaling his customers with stories 
about these prominent people he 
had known, instead of booking 
their orders. He was a good fel- 
low, and they had got to where 
they just tolerated him, but he 
couldn’t sell them. 

He was a total loss in that tert 
tory, of course, but I put him on 

(Continued on page 942) 
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Bushnell Says— 


A Star Salesman 


Must Begin Where 
Others Leave Oft 


By John L. Scott 


r NHERE is a large chart 
hanging on one wall of the 
salesmen’s room in the 

Chicago branch office of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company. This 
chart is divided into twelve sec- 
tions, upon which are posted the 
comparative monthly standings of 
the fifty-one men making up the 
sales force. 


Salesmen are classified accord- 
ing to their average daily produc- 
tion over a month’s time; those 
having a daily average of 200 
points or more being given the 
rank of “grenadier.” Following 
the “grenadiers” come the “pri- 
vates,” “rookies,” “infants,” and, 
fnally, the “goose egg squad,” 
composed of those men who have 
no sales to report. The names of 
the “grenadiers” on these monthly 
standings are in green, the “pri- 
vates” in red and the others in 
white. 


Same Name Heads Each List 


Any outsider walking into the 
Remington office and noticing this 
chart would be struck at once with 
the scarcity of names posted in 
green. Some months there are as 
many as three “grenadiers”; some 
months there are only two and, in 
most instances, only one. The 
visitor would also note that every 
month the same name has headed 
the list and in every case it is en- 
tered in green. The man responsi- 
ble for the placing of that one 
hame at the top of the board 
month after month is Ralph C. 
Bushnell, the Remington salesman 
Who has the distinction of being 


the only man in the force 
who not once in the past 
four years has fallen below 
the rank of “grenadier.” 

“What sort of a man is 
this Bushnell, anyway?” 
would be the natural ques- 
tion for the visitor to ask, 
as he could not help being 
impressed by such visible 
proof of the regularity 
with which this one man 
heads a force of over fifty 
salesmen. It is apparent 
on the face of such 
accomplishments that he must be 
an outstanding capable salesman, 
but it seems doubtful whether 
salesmanship alone would have 
achieved such remarkable results. 
“What does he have that other 
salesmen do not have?” the visitor 
would want to know, after looking 
at the chart again. The best an- 
swer to his question can be sup- 
plied by Merritt E. Roberts, man- 
ager of the Chicago branch. 


“When I took charge of this of- 
fice four years ago,” declares Mr. 
Roberts, “it was apparent that the 
entire organization would have to 
be re-built from the ground up. I 
am frank to state that in this re- 
organization I built it around 
Bushnell. He had been selling 
Remington machines for nineteen 
years at the time, and had been 
working the same territory for ten 
years. His past records showed 
him standing at the top of the sales 
force more frequently than anyone 
else, but I was just as much in- 
terested in his outside interests as 
I was in his sales ability. 


the 


for 


“It has always been my belief, 
proved many times in work with 
salesmen, that a man who is a good 
citizen, who is prominent in the 
life of his community, can be de- 
pended upon to do conspicuous 
work. If he owns his home, a car 
and some of the luxuries, if he 
takes a keen interest in lodge and 
church work, if he enjoys sports 
and keeps himself in good physi- 
cal condition, if he has a family, 
then I have no doubt that his busi- 
ness interests will be taken care of 
just as successfully. 

“With Mr. Bushnell combining 
these qualities in the highest de- 
gree, I knew he would be a good 
man for the other salesmen to pat- 
tern themselves after, so he was 
the very first selected among the 
few men I kept over from the old 
organization. He gives over an 
evening or two a week to sales 
schools for the training of junior 
salesmen, and he frequently takes 
one of them along with-him in his 
territory under the guise of a de- 
livery man, so that he can listen 
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Ralph C. Bushnell, 
Remington 
salesman to whom 
the Dartnell Award 
Salesmanship 
has been presented. 


to his sales presentation without 
intruding.” 

There was a time, from ten to 
thirty years ago, when typewriter 
salesmen didn’t have to work very 
hard to make sales. The machine 
was just coming into popular use 
and a salesman’s life was one of 
ease if he chose to make it so. As 
competition grew keener, however, 
the easy-going men passed out of 
the picture, and only those who 
adapted themselves to new condi- 
tions could sell typewriters. Mr. 
Bushnell has sold machines under 
every condition, and wheter they 
were hard or easy to sell, his sales 
volume has increased steadily year 
after year until now he is thou- 
sands of points ahead of his near- 
est rival in the Chicago office, and 
in a recent three-months’ contest, 
he took fifth place among the na- 
tional sales organization. 


The Curious Prospect 


Less than twenty years ago 
there was still a great deal of 
pioneering work left to the lot of 
typewriter salesmen. The owner 
of a general store in a small Illi- 
nois town, a few hours’ ride out of 
Chicago, chanced upon a circular 
issued by the Remington Type- 
writer Company one day, and curi- 
ous to know what it was all about, 
he filled in his name and returned 
it to the company’s offices. 


His name and address were for- 
warded to the Chicago office, and 
upon their receipt Mr. Bushnell, 
then beginning his career as a 
typewriter salesman, was dele- 
gated to pack up a machine, board 
a train and go out to visit this 
storekeeper. 


“Do you mean to tell me that 
you brought that thing clear out 
here just because I sent you a cir- 
cular?” he demanded when Mr. 
Bushnell carried the machine into 
his store and told him who he was. 
Being assured that such indeed 
was the case, he continued, “Why, 
I don’t want one of those things; 
wouldn’t have it around. I just 
wanted to know what it was and 
what you use it for.” 

At first he refused even so much 
as to look at the typewriter, re- 
questing the salesman to leave him 
a picture of one and take the next 
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train back to Chicago, but Mr. 
Bushnell determined that since he 
was there he might just as well 
try to make a sale. At the first 
opportunity he took the machine 
out of its case and set it on the 
counter, to the amusement of the 
merchant, who, however, became 
interested at once. “How does it 
run?” he wanted to know. 


Mr. Bushnell thereupon put a 
piece of paper on the roller and 
began typing, explaining as he 
went along that a typewriter was 
useful for writing letters, for mak- 
ing out orders and bills, and for 
sundry other purposes. Without 
casting reflections on the _ store- 
keeper’s handwriting, he explained 
there had probably been times 
when shipments had been wrong 
through mistakes in reading let- 
ters and figures. A _ typewriter 
would make such errors impossi- 
ble. Finally the store-keeper un- 
derstood everything except what 
made the carrier move every time 
he punched a key, so the salesman 
took the machine apart, showed 
him how the springs recoiled and 
went into the more mechanical de- 
tails. 


When he got on the train that 
evening to return to the city, his 
traveling equipment was lighter 
than in the morning to the extent 
of one typewriter and case, which 
he had left with the store-keeper 
in exchange for the full cash pay- 
ment. 


Demonstrating 20 Years Ago 


“Now, with typewriters in use 
everywhere, it seems incredible 
that such an incident as that could 
have taken place right outside Chi- 
cago not more than twenty years 
ago,” observes Mr. Bushnell, “but 
as a matter of fact, even until ten 
years ago there were many oppor- 
tunities for making sales to thriv- 
ing businesses which had never be- 
fore used typewriters. It was fre- 
quently possible in those days to 
create business by influencing 
companies to replace handwriting 
with typewriting. 

“At the present time, however, 
typewriters have become so preva- 
lent that there is practically no 
room for the development of new 
users except among concerns 


which are just starting in business 
In my opinion typewriters have 
almost passed out of the classifica. 
tion of specialties; they must now 
be considered as a staple product, 
to be sold as such. 


“A typewriter is just as much aq | 


necessity in the office of any com. 
pany which has correspondence as 
a desk or telephone. ‘It is as staple 
an item for an office as sugar is for 
a grocery store or nails for a hard- 
ware store.” 


Still, in Mr. Bushnell’s opinion, 
there is distinctly a creative aspect 
to selling typewriters in a great 
many instances. His company 
makes a complete line of machines 
from portable typewriters to bill- 
ing machines. He has 
three opportunities, then, for de- 
veloping new business even among 
concerns which have been using 
typewriters for many years. 


Creative Selling 


These three major classes of 
creative sales are: finding new 
uses for standard typewriters in 
offices which believe they are al- 
ready well supplied ; selling porta- 
ble machines to executives for use 
at home or as gifts to their fami- 
lies and friends, and, since the in- 
troduction of the new Remington 
Noiseless machine, replacing 
standard machines with the more 
expensive noiseless models. 


Mr. Bushnell’s territory extends 
from Clark Street to the Chicago 
River, and from Monroe Street to 
Van Buren, in Chicago. Under his 
supervision comes most of the finan- 
cial and insurance district of Chi- 
cago, as well as a part of the 
wholesale district, so that the 
greatest share of his business 1s 
from bond houses, insurance com- 
panies and brokerage offices. 

Having worked among these few 
classes of customers for so many 
years, he has come to have a bet 
ter understanding of their office 
routine, perhaps, than most office 
managers. When he makes an It 
stallation in one office, it frequently 
is possible for him to find some 
operation being taken care of by 
long-hand which could be better 


‘and more cheaply done by type 


writer. 
(Continued on page 947) 
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How Hickok Belts 


Won a Place on the 
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nae NCE upon a time, as all good 
bain () fairy stories begin (and this 
more ei ah 
is very much like a fairy 
story, although every word of it is 
<tends fact, and present-day fact, at that), 
nicago Hi there was a slender lad attending 
eet 10 BF the University of Rochester who 
pe had a knack of making watch fobs, 


pierced initials, and monograms of 
various kinds, which he did for 
many of his fellow students. 
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Stvle Band Wagon 


Baird 


In the course 
of time, this 
lad finished 
school and 
went out to 
make his way 
in the world. 
There was 
something 
fascinating 
about those 


little novelties he 


-had so enjoyed 


making while in 
school, however, 
and instead of 
choosing a profes- 
sion or starting in 
at the bottom to 
work up to the 
presidency of some 
big corporation, as 
was customary 
with young col- 
lege men, this 
lad soon found 
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S. Rae Hickok, Presi- 
dent, The Hickok 
Belt Company. 


a 


himself proprietor of a little shop, 


about ten feet square, where he 
engaged in the manufacture (on 
what to him probably seemed a 
big scale) of pierced initials and 
monograms for ladies’ handbags 
and for luggage. 

The product at first was sold to 
local merchants, the young manu- 
facturer himself being the one and 
only salesman. Then a catalog 
was published and a substantial 
mail-order business was gradually 
built up. 

It was in 1910 that the young 
manufacturer branched out and 
began making a few belt buckles. 
The belts themselves he bought. 
Pierced monogram buckles became 
very popular as Christmas gifts 
and the business grew apace. 


Then an associate invented a 
buckle with a new type of clasp; 
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one that was quickly adjusted, one 
that held. 

As the popularity of initial 
buckles increased, other lines were 
dropped and the problem became 
how to make belts and buckles so 
attractive in appearance that men 
would discard the old straps and 
harness buckles they were accus- 
tomed to use as belts and buy 
“Hickok’s” instead. 

There you have a brief sketch of 
the early business experience of 
S. Rae Hickok, whose name today 
is almost a synonym for the word 
“belt.”” Lowell W. Shields, who is 
now vice-president of the company, 
was associated with Mr. Hickok 
from the first and it was he who 
invented the buckle with a new 
type of clasp. Mr. Shields was also 
the designer for many years and 
still supervises this highly import- 
ant department, in addition to be- 
ing in charge of advertising. 


The Rising Sales Curve 


It was not until about ten years 
ago that these young manufactur- 
ers felt assured that they had 
developed a product that supplied 
a definite need. Mr. Hickok still 
insists that his company did not 
create the demand for belts and 
buckles. Men had long desired 
something to replace the clumsy, 
uncomfortable “gallus” he main- 
tains, and all he and his associates 
did was to develop a product of 
suitable convenience, quality, and 
attractiveness to supply this need. 


Evidently the need for such a 
product was very great, for this 
young company—it was not incor- 
porated until 1917— 
sold over 3,000,000 belts 
and buckles last year, 
and the sales curve, 
which, incidentally, is 
said never to have 
sagged, is still pointing 
resolutely upward. The 
day before this inter- 
view was the biggest 
day in the company’s 
history—and that rec- 
ord has probably been 
exceeded ere this. 

The large factory in 
Rochester, with its 600 
employees, is now de- 
voted entirely to the 
manufacture of belts, 


buckles, and “Beltograms,” while 
the company also operates a Cana- 
dian branch in Toronto and main- 
tains sales offices in New York, 
Chicago, and Los Angeles. It also 
controls the tanneries in which the 
leather for Hickok belts is pre- 
pared. There are now approxi- 
mately 150 styles of Hickok belts 
and 200 styles of Hickok buckles. 


We Americans must have a rea- 
son for everything, so Mr. Hickok 
was asked the reason for such 
amazing growth as his company 
has experienced during the past 
few years. 

“We developed a satisfactory 
product to meet a definite need,” 
was his ready reply. “We did not 
create the basic demand for belts 
and buckles; the demand had long 
existed and it was up to someone 
to supply it. This we did, and 
stimulated and developed it to its 
present proportion. 

“You readily recall the time when 
even well-dressed men in other re- 
spects wore just any kind of an old 
strap for a belt. A rusty leather 
strap, with a rough harness buckle 
was the usual substitute. Many 
men wore suspenders and did not 
use a belt at all, of course, due 
merely to the fact that suspenders 
were more desirable than the kind 
of belts in use, and nothing better 
had been offered them. When we 
brought out a superior product, 
people were quick to accept it, and 
so we are credited with having 
made a quick success.” 

Mr. Hickok places special em- 
phasis on the pains he and his 
associates took—and still take—to 


EN’S belts have been a staple article of 
M apparel for many years. 

were little more than harness buckles 
and a strip of leather. Then they had no 
style; they were just ordinary staples, sold 
when called for. This is a story of a man who 
had the vision to realize that the proper sales 
and advertising methods could change the 
entire industry and lift belts out of the.staple 
class into a specialty and gift classification that 
would bring the belt industry into a new era. 


There are many other similar opportunities 
in other industries where the potential sales 
possibilities are unrealized. Every sales man- 
ager who thinks his product can’t be advertised, 
or who says his product has no sales appeal, 
should read this article carefully. 


Once they 


develop a product that would fully 
satisfy the demand for belts anq 
buckles that would harmonize with 
the other apparel of the wearers jn 
the matters of convenience, quality, 
appearance, and style. 


“We used to make ten to twenty 
designs for every one we selected 
to manufacture,” he said. “We 
wanted to be very sure we were 
right before we went ahead. We 
still do that, as a matter of fact. 
When we present a new belt or 
buckle, it has been chosen from 
many designs that were given con- 
sideration. 


Every Article Stamped 


“From the first, we emphasized 
quality and told our customers just 
what they were buying when they 
bought a Hickok belt or buckle.” 
Mr. Hickok produced a sample 
case and proceeded to point out the 
fact that every part of every article 
was stamped with its true name. 
“If the belt is cowhide, pin seal, 
alligator, calf skin, or whatever it 
is, the name of the leather is 
stamped right into it. If it is full 
grain, hand-stitched, or has other 
important features, these, too, are 
stamped in the leather. The kind 
of buckle is also stamped on it, 
such as ‘Sterling,’ ‘silver plated, 
and ‘14k gold plated.’ Even this 
little clasp is stamped ‘bronze.’ It 
isn’t practical to make the clasps 
of silver or gold, because they are 
too soft, so we make it of bronze 
and stamp the name of the metal 
on it. 

“This precludes the possibility 
of an inexperienced clerk’s misrep- 
resenting our goods to 
a customer and places 
the full responsibility 
for the quality of the 
article wholly on us. 
We say this belt is a 
certain kind of leather 
and this buckle is a 
certain kind of metal, 
and we back up our 
assertions by stamping 
the names right on the 
goods, where no one 
can equivocate or deny 
what we have said. 

“When we had def- 
nitely established the 
convenience an 


(Continued on page 957) 
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Bausch & Lomb charged $15 for this window display. 
sets were sold, bringing in a total of $45,000. But even more important is the fact that every dealer who 
paid $15 for the display is sure to see that it gets a good showing in his windows. 


Why and How 
We Sell Dealer Helps 


By Carl F. Propson 


In the set are included nine frames. Three thousand 


—and Merchandise With Them 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, New York 


NTIL about four 
U years ago, we 

distributed all 
dealer helps free, ship- 
ping them direct to re- 
tailers on request, and 
in some cases making 
quantity distributions 
of material without be- 
ing asked for them. For 
many years the com- 
pany had provided a 
large variety of helps 
of one kind or another, 
many of which were 
quite expensive, and 
abuses of the service 


ERE is a story we went out to get in 

answer to the constant stream of re- 

quests from readers who write and ask 
“How can we cut down waste in handling 
dealer helps?” 


The success of Bausch and Lomb in making . 


a modest charge for all printed and litho- 
graphed advertising matter which is sent to 
dealers may hold a suggestion for every other 
firm who uses display material. Moreover, 
the idea of selling merchandise to go with the 
display material is a good one which can be 
adapted to a hundred different lines of business. 

One display alone sold 27,000 frames before 
the displays went in the merchant’s windows. 


to the quantity they 
thought each could 
actually use. It was 
not at all unusual for 
them to cut an order 
for 5,000 pieces to 150 
or so. The trouble was 
that we did not know 
who would use the 
folders or how many 
they actually needed. 
Of course, after this 
practice of slashing 
dealers’ orders had be- 
come established, the 
retailers began to in- 
crease what they asked 


had become flagrant. There can 
be no question about it: when a 
retailer in a little manufacturing 
center of 50,000 population orders 
25,000 each of seven different kinds 
of dealer helps in one month, as 
one of our retailers did, he is find- 
ing dealer helps entirely too helpful ! 


This was one of the most amaz- 
ing examples, but there were 
others. Suffice to say that those 
in charge of the distribution of 
dealer helps had become so fami- 
liar with the condition that they 
had resorted to the expedient of 
arbitrarily cutting retailers’ orders 


for in the hope of increasing what 
they got, thus leading to a nicely 
functioning example of the well 
known vicious circle. 

To make a modest charge for 
dealer helps seemed necessary in 
order to stop this possibility of 

(Continued on page 949) 
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First Hand Facts About the | 


Karm Situation 


The Second Report of the Dartnell 
Investigator Who Has Just Returned 
From Visiting Nearly a Hundred Iowa 
and Kansas Farmers in Their Homes 


By Eugene Whitmore 


Fertilizer and 
limestone build 
up the soil, and 
both these op- 
erations create 
markets for new 
farm tools and 
machinery. 


8 : =. ee a he 
Photos Courtesy Meredith Publications. 


FEW miles off one of the 
A traveled highways in 
Polk County, Iowa, lives 
Farmer Witmer. Although well 
along in middle age, he is living in 
the home where he was born. His 
aged mother and father live with 
him. Their parents built the home 
before the Civil War. 


This past summer Mr. Witmer, 
urged by his wife, built a pergola 
around the front porch. He got 
the plans out of a magazine. In 


Ls 


company with 
Kirk Fox of the 
editorial staff of 
“Successful 
Farming,” I 
called on Farm- 
er Witmer. He 
knows what is 
going on in the 
world. On the 
reading table in 
the sitting room 
were half a 
dozen copies of 
farm magazines and one or two 
general magazines. All showed 
evidence that the family had taken 
turns in reading the magazines. 


As we talked the steady hum of 
a Delco lighting system kept re- 
minding me that this farmer had a 
well lighted home, that his barn 
was wired and lighted. Talk of 
radio programs proved that the 
late model Crosley radio set was 
well used, although it has failed to 
replace the piano in this home. 


At last machin- 
ery is offering a 
solution to one 
of the most 
laborious and 
expensive of 
farm operations 
— picking corn. 


“Are the farmers buying more 
this year than last?” I asked Mr. 
Witmer. 


“Can’t say that they are,” he 
replied. 

“But, dear, tell him why they are 
not,” suggested Mrs. Witmer. And 
with characteristic feminine good 
humor she gave him no time to 
explain, but pitched in and told us 
that the road paving taxes had 
been so high this year that the 
farmers’ spare cash was all taken 
up in paying for pavement. 

Despite Mrs. Witmer’s state 
ment, the Witmer place of 19 
acres gave every evidence that its 
owners have money to buy what 
they want. The home was scrupu- 
lously neat and well furnished. 
Nothing seemed old, although 
seventy-five years have passed over 
the home (it would be a shame to 
call such a place a house). The 
buildings on this farm have been 
well kept, repaired and painted 
from time to time. 
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We went out to the barn where 
Mr. Witmer showed us a modern 
dairy barn, equipped with a De 
Laval milking machine. He had 
stored a beautiful crop of alfalfa, 
and still had corn left from the 
1925 crop—more than enough to 
run him until the 1926 crop is 
picked. 


There were two gasoline en- 
gines, a two-year-old automobile, 
and two old wrecks of cars which 
had seen their last run; a tractor, 
a power wood saw, two mowing 
machines, a fanning mill, and the 
usual equipment of wagons, man- 
ure spreaders, plows, cultivators, 
ete. 

We walked across the pasture to 
see his herd of forty-one cows, 
twenty-one of which were pro- 
ducing milk at the time. He 
raises corn, alfalfa and oats, has a 
well kept apple orchard, and a gar- 
den which keeps the family sup- 
plied with vegetables. 

Farmer Witmer has money to 
buy what he needs plus a nice 
surplus for some of the luxuries of 
life. He would be good for a re- 
Ingeration system, modern plumb- 
Ing fixtures and almost anything in 
Teason that would add to his com- 
fort or to the efficient operation of 
his farm. There are thousands 
like him waiting to be sold. 


When we left the Witmer 
place we drove over to see 
C. A. Carlson, who owns 
seventy-four acres and a ten- 
rcom home nearby. Mr. Carl- 
son built his home in the sum- 
mer of 1925, and equipped it 
for comfort. Electricity from 
a high power line nearby lights 
his home, runs the washing 
machine and makes night work 
in the barn an agreeable chore 
instead of a gruelling task, as it 
was when he had to depend on a 
lantern. 


Mr. Carlson’s home has a modern 
bathroom and running water in 
the kitchen supplied by a Duro 
water system. His house was 
given a coat of oil and one coat of 
white paint when built. He ex- 
pects to apply the third coat of 
paint soon. 


“The next thing I am going to 
do is to tear down that old poultry 
house and build a new one. I 
would fix up the old one, but I 
want to put in a concrete founda- 
tion. When you haven’t got a 
good foundation, there isn’t much 
use building anything good over 
it,” explained Mr. Carlson when we 
asked what further improvements 
he expected to 
make in the near 
future. 

“The trouble 
with farmers is 
that they have to 
go to work and 
raise a crop and 
ask somebody 
what he will give 


When the price of 
corn goes down, the 
farmer who has milk 
cows, hogs and cattle 
makes more profit. 


Whether or not the above farmstead is a typical Iowa scene 
- depends on your point of view, but the fact remains that there 
are thousands of farmers whose homes are as well equipped and 
maintained as this one. 


Note the two-car garage. 


them for it. There is something 
wrong somewhere,” he complained. 


“But you must have done pretty 
well to build this nice home,” I 
replied. “You must have made 
some money somehow.” 


“Oh, I’ve been a-saving that 
money for years,” he said. Mr. 
Carlson is another good prospect. 
He builds for permanence and 
wants the best. He can be sold. 
Indeed, if more sales organizations 
worked the farm field as_ the 
lightning rod salesmen work it, 
there would be less complaint on 
the part of sales managers who 
claim that the farmer is a difficult 
prospect. Farmer Carlson told me 
the lightning rod agents pestered 
him to death until he finally placed 
the contract to rod his house. 


I had read a lot about Iowa 
farmers. After listening to the 
cheerful determination of the Kan- 
sas farmers for several days, I was 
prepared to find Iowa farmers in a 
sullen humor. Like many others 
I had accepted the newspaper 
stories as gospel. Perhaps, too, 
some of our best known vote catch- 
ers from the Hawkeye state had 
influenced me. I can’t say that I 


found Iowa farmers in the same 
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boosting humor that we expect 
from Florida or California realtors 
and club secretaries, but neither 
can I say that Iowa farmers are 
very badly worried. Generally 
speaking, they are cheerful,. al- 
though, of course, here and there 
I found one who is convinced 
that Mr. Coolidge has sold out 
to the big business interests and 
has turned his back on the farm- 
ers. None of them has a very 
clear idea of what Mr. Coolidge 
could do for him but, nevertheless, 
there are some who think he ought 
to do something. 

We met one such person about 
ten miles south of Indianola, Iowa. 
I was with L. S. Goode, of the 
Meredith publications. We had 
talked to so many good humored 
farmers that I jokingly accused 
Goode of “salting the mine” on me, 
and wondered if he were not tak- 
ing me to farmers he knew to be 
prosperous and cheerful. 


“There’s a Reason” 


“All right, from now on we stop 
wherever you say,” laughed Goode. 
The next place looked rather seedy. 
We stopped and chatted a few 
minutes with a rusty-looking indi- 
vidual who sauntered out to meet 
us. His hogs were not pure bred 
stock, the chickens were nonde- 
script and the fences and barns 
seemed bedraggled, as fences and 
barns will seem without paint and 
constant attention. 

This farmer was 
sour. Prices were low, 
and store prices were 


hound dogs. You notice they are 
well kept—that is, as well kept as 
a hound ever looks. And they are 
good hounds. The best in this 
neighborhood, I venture. That 
farmer is more interested in those 
hounds and hunting than he is in 
making a success of his farm.” 


And I remembered that years 
ago my father could always find a 
farmer who had good hounds. He 
told me he went to the sorriest 
looking farm in any neighborhood 
and there he would always find the 
best coon, possum or deer hounds 
in the vicinity. That was in Texas. 
But human nature in Texas and 
Iowa is pretty much the same, I 
guess. Farmers have a perfect 
right to hunt and care for their 
hounds, but sometimes I wonder if 
a lot of sales managers don’t listen 
to the farmer who owns good 
hounds, and base their sales quotas 
and drives on his pessimism in- 
stead of the hard-working philoso- 
phy of the Witmers and Carlsons, 
whose places I described at the be- 
ginning of this article. 


We stopped at the newspaper of- 
fice at Indianola to see if any farm 
sales were being held that day near 
town. I wanted to see what the 
farmers were selling to each other. 
No sales were being held that day, 
but I picked up the record of one 
sale, held that week (mid-October) 
in the vicinity. 


“Terms spot cash. No stock de. 
livered until paid for,” said the sale 
advertisement which had appeared 
in a recent issue of the “Indianola 
Herald.” Records from the sale 
show that thirty-four boars and 
gilts were sold at an average of $48 
each, bringing in a total of $1,632 
for the day’s sale. The paper said, 
“While no fancy prices were paid, 
Mr. Crawford was very well satis- 


fied.” 


The Real Farm Market 


The newspaper office was full 
of announcements of similar sales, 

In an article of this kind it is 
impossible to tell of our visits to 
many farmers. I have tried to pick 
typical farmers—not the most suc- 
cessful men of their community, 
Nor did we visit. those farmers 
whose places showed every evi- 
dence of neglect and carelessness. 
I am frank to say there were few 
of these farmers in the territory 
we covered, and we drove along 
miles and miles of side roads, off 
the paved and graveled highways. 


The point I want to get over is 
that all too often the articles writ- 
ten about farmers take either one 
or two extremes. Writers seem to 
have an inborn desire to present 
the sensational. We sought the 
middle path—the great majority of 
farmer homes which make up the 
market for manufactured goods. 

We steered shy of the 
city farmer, the farms 
which are nothing more 


high. Things had come 
to a pretty pass. “Tain’t 
no use in trying to 
raise cows because the 
cream buyers cheat me, 
and what is the use of 
spraying apple trees 
- when half the apples 
rot on the ground?” 

As we left this place 
Goode said, “You’ve 
just seen two good rea- 
sons why that farmer 
is down on the world,” 
and why his place isn’t 
kept up.” 

“What are those rea- 
sons?” I asked Goode. 
He laughed. 

“Why, those two 
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OMEONE has said that farmers are 

mud- and snow-bound for five months in 

winter time. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The rural mail carriers seldom, 
if ever, miss a day, and they must haul the 
mails through all sorts of weather. 


The majority of farmers live on or within 
a mile or so of hard-surfaced, gravelled or 
paved roads. In great areas of the South roads 
are sandy, so that rain (unless it is a cloud- 
burst) doesn’t hurt the roads. 

Business from the farms in the Middle West 
seems to await those who are willing to go 
after it. Word comes from the Delco Light 
representative in Iowa that October sales from 
the Des Moines office were 190 per cent above 
quota, that sales from the Sioux City office 
were 215 per cent above quota, and sales from 
the Davenport office, 190 per cent above quota. 
The Maytag Company reports that sales of 
washing machines are considerably above 
quota, and that new records are being hung up 
almost daily in the Iowa division. 
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than playgrounds for 
wealthy men who have 
a yearning for land 
ownership and who 
farm as a pastime, with 
hired help and every 
modern facility. 


Before we left Indi- 
anola we inspected 
some of the stores. 
Here is a typical little 
country town in Iowa. 
There was a bank fail- 
ure this year which 
dampened business at- 
dor. But the stores 
were well stocked. A 
druggist—the Rexal 
druggist, to be exact— 
had just completed 4 

(Continued on page 945) 
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11,000 Accounts 
in Seven Months 


How the Glidden Company Used a Direct Mail 
Campaign to Introduce Their New Product **Lacq’’ 


HEN the Glidden Com- 
\\ panies were ready to 

market a new product 
called ““Lacq,” a household lacque- 
roid, a well planned direct mail 
campaign to back up the national 
advertising proved the solution of 
the problem of getting quick dis- 
tribution, which confronts every 
organization when a new product 
is being marketed. 


It is always a problem to get dis- 
tribution which will give the con- 
sumer who is influenced by the ad- 
vertising, an opportunity to buy 
the product. But without adver- 
tising, it is difficult to obtain dis- 
tribution. This problem for the 
inexperienced company may seem 
as difficult of solution as the old 
time question as to what happens 
when an irresistible force strikes 
an immovable object! It is easy 
enough to say, “We can’t get dis- 
tribution before we advertise, and 
there is no need to advertise unless 
we have distribution.” 


Planning a Mail Campaign 


But the Glidden management 
found a way to get quick distri- 
bution through a carefully, though 
hurriedly, planned advertising 
campaign sent direct to the retail 
trade. The company wanted to be 
the first to announce this new type 
of finish. For this reason the mail 
campaign got under way before 
the national advertising started in 
the magazines. 

The direct mail campaign was 
planned to obtain orders—small 
orders, it is true, but the idea was 
to gain a wide distribution as 
quickly as possible so that every 
dealer would be in a position to 
supply the demand created by the 
national advertising. 


The first letter which went out 
to 7,000 dealers produced 200 stock 


orders and 500 inquiries. At the 
end of seven months 11,000 stock 
orders had been sold to dealers in 
the United States. Of these more 
than 5,000 were new dealers who 
were not handling Glidden prod- 
ucts at the time. 


Wonderful Story of Lacq.” The 
book was not completed when the 
letters went out but was ready 
when the inquiries began coming in. 

This first letter was an introduc- 
tion of the product and the com- 
pany’s reputation with its dealers 


When the Glidden men started out to sell Lacq, they not only had a 
volume of inquiries, but they had a portfolio showing the complete 


advertising and sales promotion plan. 


As a result of this careful dove- 


tailing of direct mail, national advertising and dealer helps, more than 


a million dollars 


The first mailing consisted of a 
multigraphed letter and a four- 
page folder. The inside page of the 
folder carried a reproduction of the 
first advertisement to appear in 
national magazines on Lacq. The 
first advertisement was scheduled 
for the July 4 issue of a national 
weekly. On the back page of the 
folder there was an order blank 
making it easy for the dealer to 
order any quantity. This letter 
brought 200 orders and 500 
inquiries for the book, “The 


worth of a new 


product was sold in six months. 


was depended on to bring orders 
and inquiries. It contained a very 
short description of the product, 
and ended with this paragraph: 
“If you have faith in our ability to give 
you a worth while product and a money 
making proposition, show it now. Place 
your order today. Don’t wait. While your 
competitors are trying to sell paints, you 
will be selling Lacq. Use the order blank 
on the enclosed folder. Mail it at once.” 
The next piece was a “circus” 
broadside telling in greater detail 
the story of Lacq, reproducing in 
colors one of the double-page 
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spreads which appeared in national 
magazines, and illustrating the va- 
rious uses of Lacq. A return post 
card, which the dealer could use in 
ordering a supply of the product 
or in requesting a copy of the 
booklet, “The Wonderful Story of 
Lacq,” was enclosed. 

This broadside went to more 
than 65,000 prospects and brought 
back more than 2,000 return cards. 
Each return card was promptly 
answered with the booklet and the 
inquiry dispatched to the nearest 
salesman so that the dealer’s in- 
terest could be turned into an 
order. 

The third mailing went out 
August 3 and carried the news of 
the consumer replies from the first 
advertising. More than 5,000 re- 
plies were received from the first 
advertisement. This mailing con- 
tinued to seek replies asking for 
the booklet. 

When 7,000 replies were re- 
ceived, the mailings to dealers 
were temporarily discontinued to 
give the salesmen time to catch up. 

The first few pages of the book- 
let are devoted to the story of the 
product itself, telling what it is 
and what it will do. Then the 
sales and advertising plan is out- 
lined. The customer display 
panels to show colors were offered 
to the dealers. A special window 
display designed to tell the pub- 
lic at a glance all about Lacq was 


also described in detail in the book, 
together with a special demon- 
strating panel which is furnished 
to show the quick drying proper- 
ties of the product. 

Every dealer who stocked the 
product was given the support of 
a special mailing campaign direct 
to his own customers. Four mail- 
ing pieces were offered, and the 
dealer was permitted to select 
any two of them. These two 
pieces would be imprinted with the 
dealer’s name and sent to a list 
of his customers which he would 
furnish. 

Dealers were also furnished elec- 
trotypes for local newspaper ad- 
vertising which was run in order 
to tie up with the national adver- 
tising of the company. Consumer 
inquiries were answered with a 


booklet entitled, “A Garden of Col- 


or in Your Home.” 

Here was a campaign where 
time was the deciding factor. In 
reality three campaigns were pre- 
pared and started simultaneously: 
First, the campaign to the deal- 
ers, second, the campaign to the 
consumers through the national 
magazines, and third, the cam- 
paign to the consumers by direct 
mail. 

Six months after the campaign 
had started sales totaled more than 
a million dollars on Lacq, which 
after all, is but one of many prod- 
ucts in the varied Glidden line. 


Texas, Despite Drop in Cotton, Richer 
Than Last Year 


While the estimated value of 
cotton in the southern states gen- 
erally is somewhat lower than that 
of last year, the outlook in the 
South cannot be regarded as dis- 
couraging to manufacturers mar- 
keting their products there be- 
cause other products more than 
offset any handicap imposed by 
the low prices of cotton. In Texas, 
for example, which may be con- 
sidered a pretty fair indication of 
trends in other parts of the South, 
cotton has dropped $28,000,000 be- 
low the value of the 1925 crop, but 
the total value of Texas’ forty- 
eight crops is $910,000,000, com- 
pared with $799,330,000 in 1925. 


The following table shows what 
diversification has done for Texas: 
1926 1925 


Cotton $351,000,000 $379,000,000 
oS 100,998,000 29,490,000 
Kafirs 32,370,000 23,465,000 
Oste ....... 29,259,000 8,454,000 
Wheat 40,014,000 10,156,000 
Barley 3,750,000 752,000 
none 1,440,000 67,000 
LL OTE 8,540,000 9,012,000 
BR orceck ce Nearieeones 25,200,000 12,276,000 
PPADS co 1,785,000 1,219,000 
Sweet potatoes........ 8,450,000 8,707,000 
i 3,620,000 3,307,000 
Sorghum syrup...... 2,700,000 1,326,000 
BroOOm COLD. ...c.ccccoossee 246,000 238,000 
PRR ONOB  sscccconsccasices 3,400,000 2,625,000 
ABRICS: ss. 332,000 222,000 

fe | anes $613,104,000 $490,766,000 
Estimated _ total 

value of Texas 

48 Crops ..........$910,000,000 $799,330,000 


Lafayette Young, 
Editor, is Dead 


After an active career in pub- 
lishing his Des Moines “Capital” 
and in politics, and a short term 
as United States Senator from 
Iowa, Lafayette Young died re- 
cently at his home in Des Moines, 

He was 78 years old at the time 
of his death and had been actively 
engaged in newspaper work since 
1863 when he went to work as an 
apprentice printer. He established 
the Des Moines “Capital” in 1890 
and built it up to the point where 
it was one of the most influential 
newspapers in the middle west. 

Known far and wide for his di- 
rect manner, rugged honesty of 
purpose and his countless activi- 
ties in politics “Lafe” Young, as he 
was affectionately called, wielded 
a power envied by many, feared by 
others and admired by good citi- 
zens everywhere. 

Born in Iowa he spent the many 
years of his crowded life working 
for the welfare of that state. He 
had the honor of nominating Theo- 
dore Roosevelt for vice-president. 

“He had more sense than the 
whole collection of Iowa wailers 
and weepers now on exhibition,” 
said the New York “Times” in an 
editorial published a day or so af- 
ter his death. 


Maytag Sales Show 
Heavy Increase 


In a statement just issued by the 
Maytag Company at Newton, 
Iowa, manufacturers of washing 
machines, it is shown that the com- 
pany has enjoyed an increase of 65 
per cent for the first nine months 
of 1926 above the corresponding 
nine months of 1925. 

This increase has been made in 
spite of the fact that their business 
has increased approximately 100 
per cent a year for the last five 
years. In 1920 the retail value of 
sales was approximately $1,000,- 
000; in 1921, $2,000,000; 1922, $4,- 
000,000; 1923, $8,000,000; 1924, 
$18,000,000 ; 1925, $35,000,000. 

Readers of “Sales Management 
will recall the article in the April 
3 issue, which outlined the sales 
and advertising methods which 
have made this increase possible. 
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Letters "That Sell Advertising 


and Why 


1I—7he Man Who Tried Advertising Once 


can business man that he will 
try anything once. It is in- 
tended to be a compliment to our 
open-mindedness. But I some- 
times wonder if this willingness 
we have to try anything once is not 
our cardinal business failing. 
Those of us who have sold goods 
in England are prone to criticize 
the English business man for his 
slowness to try new ideas. We 
think it is a grievous fault in our 
overseas cousins. But to the credit 
of the English it must be admitted 
that what they do try, they see 


|: has been said of the Ameri- 


By Cameron McPherson 


burst of enthusiasm. A careful 
survey is made of the possibilities 
for selling the product under con- 
sideration in that market. It is 
quite probable that this prelimi- 
nary investigation will, entail an 
expenditure which will more than 
equal the cost of the American’s 
entire effort. In one instance a 
certain Birmingham concern spent 
£90,000, nearly $450,000, before a 
single dollar was invested in actual 
selling. With this survey before 
them the directors of the British 
concern will estimate how many 
years it will take to win that 


market, how much money will have 
to be invested before there can be 
much hope of a return from the 
initial outlay. It may take three 
years, five years, ten years. How 
long is little matter, provided there 
is a reasonable hope for ultimate 
success. If immediate profits are 
not forthcoming, no one is disap- 
pointed. A certain definite plan 
has been decided upon, and there 
is no other thought than to see it 
through. The song writers call it 
the bull-dog spirit. Perhaps it is. 
But it is mighty good business. It 
is the kind of business that has 


through. 

An American’ con- 
cern decides to try ex- 
port selling in a certain 
country. Hurriedly an 
advertising campaign is 
arranged. Salesmen are 
hired. An office is 
opened, and with a 
burst of enthusiasm 
and energy, the cam- 
paign for business 
opens. 


A year—two years— 
go by. Results are not 
forthcoming. The busi- 
ness secured does not 
equal the money ex- 
pended. Red ink has to 
be used. The directors 
meet. The red ink un- 
nerves them. The of- 
fice is closed, the ad- 
Vertising is cancelled, 
the salesmen are re- 
called. Another Ameri- 
can business house has 
tried exporting and 
found it didn’t pay! 

Contrast this with the 
English concern that 
decides to go after 
More foreign business. 
Nothing is done hur- 
nedly. There is no 


A Letter That Was Successful in Getting 
One Advertising Skeptic to Change 
His Mind 


Dear Mr. Jones: 


Your letter stating that you have tried adver- 
tising but found that it did not pay reminds me 
of an experience I had last year. 


My wife has been ailing for years. We tried 
almost every doctor in Cleveland. We tried 
osteopaths, we tried homeopaths, we tried allo- 
paths. 


But the net result of our trying was a stack of 
bills. There were big bills and little bills; 
engraved bills and printed bills. There were 
bills without end. I confess I became just as 
sour on doctoring as you seem to be on adver- 
tising. 

Last spring I decided to send my wife to the 
Mayo's at Rochester. I could not quite convince 
myself that a great profession like medicine 
could be all wrong and yet remain great. 


Today my wife is a well woman. I realize now 
how unfair I had been. It was not a case of the 
medical profession being wrong as I supposed, 
but of my own failure to do the right thing at 
the beginning. 


Advertising could not be the great business 
force that it is today if it is wrong. There 
are too many instances of where a business, 
situated as yours is situated, has used adver- 
tising and doubled and trebled its profits, to 
dismiss it without a fair trial. 


Do you honestly feel, Mr. Jones, that you have 
given advertising that kind of a trial, or could 
it be that your appraisal of advertising is like 
my hasty appraisal of the medical profession? 
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built the British empire 
and British foreign 
trade. 


Here in America we 
need more of this bull- 
dog spirit in business. 
This willingness of 
ours to try anything 
once is all very well, 
but it won’t do under 
the new era of compe- 
tition that we are en- 
tering. We must do 
less trying and more 
sticking. We have to 
be more deliberate and 
more careful in what 
we try, and then follow 
through. At present 
we are like the golf 
player who struts ma- 
jestically up to the first 
tee, draws back and 
hits the ball a mighty 
swat. But his grip was 
wrong so the ball sliced 
into a water -hole in 
another fairway. In 
disgust the hasty 
player throws his club 
after the ball and goes 
back to the club house 
to sit the game out 
in the locker rooms. 
Never again for him. 
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He tried golf once. There is noth- 
ing to the game! 


I will admit that this is exagger- 
ated. But it illustrates the point. 
And it is not one bit exaggerated 
when applied to advertising. The 
advertising locker-rooms are 
crowded with men who tried ad- 
vertising once, and due to their 
own impatience and hastiness, 
sliced into a water-hole. Having 
tried advertising once, they are 
bold and loud in declaring that it 
doesn’t pay. 


In upper New York state there 
is a concern that makes sales tick- 
ets. It is one of the biggest con- 
cerns of its kind in the world. 
About twelve years ago this con- 
cern decided to try advertising. 
Fifty thousand dollars was appro- 
priated for a national advertising 
campaign. An advertising agent 
was retained. An elaborate book 
was prepared. The advertising be- 
gan. Great bundles of inquiries 
came in. Yet, in spite of the in- 
quiries, little resulted in the way 
of actual orders. So the directors 
met, decided advertising was all 
right for some kinds of business 
but their business was different, 
and cancelled all advertising con- 
tracts. For twelve years this con- 
cern has turned down every adver- 
tising proposal submitted to it on 
the grounds that it had tried ad- 
vertising once, but found it didn’t 
pay! 


Why the Campaign Failed 


I happen to know something 
about this campaign. It is not dif- 
ficult to understand why it didn’t 
pay. This company had made a 
mistake that was all too common 
ten years ago. It had failed to sell 
its advertising program to its sales 
force, yet the very foundation for 
the success of the campaign rested 
on the cooperation of the sales- 
men. These thousands of inquiries 
which the advertising developed 
were turned over to the salesmen 
to be followed up and sold. Rightly 
or wrongly the salesmen got it in- 
to their heads that if this advertis- 
ing succeeded, their territories 
were going to be cut, and their 
commissions cut to boot. The in- 
quiries were not followed up as 
they should be. The campaign 


failed. Advertising was blamed 
for the defeat, of course. Adver- 
tising is always blamed. 


It has taken this concern twelve 
years to realize its mistake and to 
place the blame for this failure at 
its own front door. To the credit 
of the management it has now con- 
ceded that advertising had not 
been given a fair test, so four 
months ago it retained one of the 
most seasoned and skillful adver- 
tising managers in the country to 
conduct its advertising. This ad- 
vertising manager has made rec- 
ommendations for a continuous ad- 
vertising program, closely tied up 
with the general sales program of 
the business. One of the best ad- 
vertising agencies in the Middle 
West has been commissioned to 
handle the account. The concern 
has learned its lesson. It is going 
to advertise, not merely try adver- 
tising. And we confidently expect 
this concern soon to become one 
of the great national advertisers of 
this country, because its product is 
right, the market is there and ad- 
vertising rightly and adequately 
used will bring the two together. 


How the Market Was Won 


Another example: There is a 
certain western city that for years 
has been a sales target for soap 
manufacturers. One soap maker 
after another has tried to win this 
market without success. Each of 
these manufacturers in turn had 
attempted to capture the business 
by some sort of a drive or sales 
campaign. One concern put on a 
gigantic sampling campaign, using 
special crews personally to hand a 
box of the soap chips to every 
housewife, and then using free 
deals to get the dealers to stock 
up. This concern got some busi- 
ness—but not enough business. 
Another concern attempted to 
carry the market by storm with full 
pages in the newspapers and bill- 
boards close to every store. Re- 
sult, some business—but not 
enough. Another concern “pulled” 
its entire sales force into the ter- 
ritory for a three-months’ cam- 
paign, backed up the salesmen 
with liberal local advertising and 
loaded every dealer’s basement 
with soap. But orders did not re- 
peat. The drive failed. 


Then three years ago the Ameri- 
can management of a well-known 
British soap company decided to 
win this market, which none of 
their American competitors had 
been able to dent. In their siow 
but sure British way they decided 
that it would take five years to do 
the job. Newspaper advertising 
for a five-year period was ar- 
ranged. There were to be no 
“opening guns,” no flash of fire- 
works—just a carefully planned, 
never-letting-up push for business, 
A sales force was organized, not 
for a five-months’ “try,” but for 
a five-year stay. The job which 
the British company was willing 
to spend five years to do, has been 
done in three years, but they are 
still carrying on. The manage- 
ment is well pleased with results, 
and is congratulating its local man- 
ager for having been able to “turn 
the corner” in three years! 


Sell Him All Over Again 


What has all this got to do with 
letters that sell advertising to the 
man who tried it once and found 
it didn’t pay? Simply this: Be- 
fore you sit down to write to that 
man, you have to get it firmly fixed 
in your own mind that any concern 
which embarks on an advertising 
campaign with the idea of “try- 
ing,’ is almost sure to fail. It is 
just as logical to say that you tried 
selling once and found it didn’t 
pay, as it is to say you tried adver- 
tising once and found it didn’t pay. 
Advertising is selling, and selling 
is advertising. 

So when you find a man who 
won’t buy because he tried adver- 
tising once, you have got to start 
right at the very bottom and sell 
him all over again on the fact that 
the right kind of advertising al- 
ways pays, just as the right kind 
of selling always pays. You have 
got to clear that man’s mind of 
three vital misconceptions: (1) 
when he buys “an” ad in some lo- 
cal program or the souvenir edi- 
tion of his local paper, he is buy- 
ing an ad, but he is not advertis- 
ing. (2) That unless he has fol- 
lowed-through on a definite adver 
tising program for at least five 
years he has never given advertis 
ing a fair trial, and (3) that unless 

(Continued on page 955) 
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SELL IT IN THE ALL-DAY HOME NEWSPAPER>* 


«,,,. besides its volume, think of its quality,” said the 


National Advertiser, “over 50% of the total circu- 
lation of all four standard Sunday newspapers 
right in the 50-mile suburban territory.” 


tee GET the volume of sales you’re entitled 
to with your New York advertising, you 
must reach the greatest number with buying 
capacity. 


Take the Sunday New York American’s 
1,063,341 copies by districts: 


In Metropolitan New York it sells 724,449 
——. percent of the total circulation of 
all four standard Sunday newspapers. 


In the 50-mile suburban territory alone, it cir- 
culates 274,725 copies—over 50 per cent of the 
total circulation of all four standard Sunday 
newspapers. 


In the three wealthiest suburban buying coun- 
ties in America*, the Sunday New York Amer- 
ican reaches as many homes as the next two 
standard Sunday newspapers added together. 


In all districts of the richest buying market in 


America it dominates. It reaches as many fam- 
ilies in all income groups, as amy million cir- 
culation— more, proportionately, in the higher 
income groups than smaller circulations. 


Dominance—Buying Capacity—where adver- 
tising returns the greatest profits. 


And it reaches this huge number of young, re- 
sponsive, buying readers on their day of leisure 
—is read all day by all the family—right in the 
home when and where home purchases are being 
discussed. 


Let us show you by actual figures and com- 
parisons why the Sunday New York American 
is called “The Backbone of New York Adver- 


tising”’. 


To reach your market—to sell your product— 
Sunday is the day, the home is the place, and 
the Sunday New York American is the paper. 


Sunday New Mork American 


“The Backbone of. New York Advertising , 
SUNDAY A. B. C.— 1,063,341 


*%In Westchester, Suffolk and 
Nassau Counties, the three 
richest suburban countics in 
America, the Sunday New 
York American reaches more 
than 50 per cent of the native 
white families. 


In these counties there are 
65,180 income tax payers, 115 


Boston, 5 Winthrop Square 


Chicago, 326 W. Madison St. 


golf courses, 133,019 owners 
of passenger cars. 


In the Sunday New York 
American you reach actually 
many more of these people 
than in any other New York 
newspaper—morning, evening, 
or Sunday. 


San Francisco, Monadnock Bldg. 
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(Right) This kind of ad- 
vertising brought us sales- 
men, but did nothing to 
help them succeed or help 
us keep them producing— 


(Left) But when we 
changed our appeal and 
used this type of adver- 
tising, it reduced turnover 
and made better sales- 
men. The first type of ad- 
vertising is still used, but 
we plan to have less of it 
each year, and to increase 
our general advertising. 


(‘hanging 


Our Advertising- 


Reduced the Turnover of Salesmen, Increased 


Sales Per Man Fifty Per Cent and Cut Overhead 


By Albert Mills 


President, American Products Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


INCE we established our busi- 

ness nineteen years ago, our 

entire output has been sold 
through house-to-house selesmen. 
These men are recruited largely 
through advertising in newspapers, 
magazines, and class papers which 
reach salesmen. 

In common with other com- 
panies doing business in this man- 
ner, we had become accustomed 
to a very high turnover of sales- 
men. We looked upon it as one 
of the necessary evils of operating 
in this way. Working on a strict 
commission basis with no advances 
or expense allowances of any kind, 
our salesmen are of the free-lance 
variety, working independently— 
when and as they choose. 

Until five years ago we did lit- 
tle consumer advertising. All our 
advertising appropriation was used 
to recruit more salesmen to fill the 
constantly thinning ranks of our 
sales organization. So far as we 
could learn, every other firm that 


sold direct to the consumer 
through salesmen had the same 
trouble. Turnover was excessively 
high and the percentage of non- 
productive salesmen was enor- 
mous. 

The more we studied the prob- 
lem, the more this phase of our 
business bothered us. It seemed 
that it was an inherent weakness 
which should be corrected if our 
growth was to be steady and our 
profits regular. Although we had 
shown a constant growth, our busi- 
ness still seemed more than ordi- 
narily hazardous because we never 
could keep a sales organization in- 
tact long enough to devote any of 
our time to building good-will and 
broader acceptance with the con- 
suming public. 

About five years ago we began 
a careful study of the situation. 
We investigated as many failures 
among our salesmen as possible. 
We kept a careful check of the 
reasons salesmen failed to make 


good. For a long time we were 
inclined to think of salesmen who 
failed as men who never intended 
to make a life work of selling, but 
who took up selling as a sort of 
stop-gap between salaried posi- 
tions. We tried to tell ourselves 
that a high turnover was inevita- 
ble and that it was due to the class 
of men we were able to attract. 
But that answer always seemed 
like a rather weak alibi, and we 
found it to be exactly that and 
nothing more when we began to 
dig into the causes of high turn- 
over. We found many earnest, am- 
bitious men and women, who were 
anxious to develop a business of 
their own, were failing because the 
sales resistance on our products 
was so stiff. Our line, food prod- 
ucts, household specialties, and 
toilet articles, competes with many 
widely known products. Hundreds 
of our items have as competitors 
some of the most widely advertised 
products known in business. 
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When our salesmen presented 
our line to the housewife, he had 
to overcome the competition of 
these widely advertised products 
which the prospect had probably 
been using for years. It was a dif- 
ficult task—a task that proved too 
much for hundreds of salesmen 
who started in with us, only to 
give up after a short trial. 


Our problem was to break down 
this resistance and build up for our 
own products a consumer accept- 
ance that would enable the begin- 
ning salesman to sell even though 
our products were unadvertised. 
At first this seemed impossible be- 
cause we felt we could not add 
anything to our selling costs. We 
did not see how we would be able 
to reduce our advertising for sales- 
men without crippling our busi- 
ness, and at the same time we 
could not see our way clear to add 
another item of cost to our selling 
expense. After many suggestions 
were considered, and _ different 


| 
| 
2 
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plans discussed, we finally decided 
to risk 15 per cent of our total ad- 
vertising appropriation on a small 
advertising campaign designed to 
build consumer acceptance for our 
products. 


Prior to five years ago we had al- 
ways spent practically all of our 
advertising appropriation in re- 
cruiting new salesmen. All of our 
advertising was the usual type of 
“Agents Wanted” copy. It seemed 
to us that this advertising was ab- 
solutely necessary to maintain our 
sales organization and to fill 
the vacancies which constantly 
occurred due to the heavy turn- 
over. 

But we felt that we would never 
make any substantial progress to- 
wards a solution of the turnover 
problem until we made it easier for 
our salesmen to succeed. In other 
words, we determined to spend 
more money on keeping the men 
we already had, and less money in 
getting more salesmen. 


The Men on the Cover 


Starting in 1907 with less than $500, Albert Mills, presi- 
dent, The American Products Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
began making a line of flavoring extracts in tubes which he 
sold direct to the consumer through agents. At that time the 
mail order agency business was to some extent in disrepute. 
Mr. Mills was determined to build a big business and to intro- 
duce new ideas and practices in the business. He had worked 
incessantly not only to increase sales of his own company but 
to elevate the standards of the entire direct selling field. 


He had led nearly all of the various movements which have resulted in 
better practices in this field. The business grew steadily, and five years ago, 
when the company started national advertising, the business took a real spurt. 
Early this year the company, now ranking as one of the largest in its field, 
moved into a big seven-story plant. 


Seated with Mr. Mills are R. L. Lippert, advertising manager, and J. J. 
Hoffmann, sales promotion manager. 


When we decided to spend 15 
per cent of our total sales expense 
for general publicity advertising, 
it must be remembered that we did 
not increase our sales expense at 
all. Rather, we simply trans- 
ferred a part of the total expense 
to a new field of activity. 


During the first year of our ex- 
perience with general advertising 
we ran eighty-four-line copy in 
four leading women’s papers. This 
was a very modest start and we 
did not expect immediate results. 
But at the end of the first year we 
were able to discern a slight de- 
crease in turnover. So we decided 
to keep the plan in effect and to 
spend a higher percentage of our 
total advertising appropriation for 
general publicity, rather than for 
recruiting more salesmen. 

At the end of the second year 
we could see that our general 
advertising had begun to make a 
real impression, not only on our 

(Continued on page 952) 
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When a Product Has No Sales 


Appeal of Its Own 


Bird Cages Offered New Selling Opportunities, But When Hendryx 
Started Selling the Advantages of Birds, Cage Sales Jumped 


By Maurice Coates 


good thing occa- 

sionally to turn a 
sling campaign into 
a entirely new direc- 
tion. This does not 
necessarily mean the 
cultivation of new mar- 
kets. A different slant 
an be given to a cam- 
paign by introducing 
reasons for the use of a 
product that have not 
been employed before, 
and by putting empha- 
is on talking points 
that formerly were soft- 
pedaled. 

Campaigns of this 
kind are by no means a 
hovelty. Efforts of this 
sort are frequently de- 
scribed in “Sales Man- 
agement.” However, 
they are always inter- 
sting and of great sug- 
gestive value to busi- 
hess men in other lines, 
as the new-direction- 


| IS evidently a 


NE of the most popular sections of 
O the home furnishings department 
of the department store of Crowley, 
Milner & Company in Detroit, as well as 


one of the most attractive, 
is the bird and goldfish 
shop on the fifth floor. 


Approximately fifty 
kinds of birds are carried 
here in season, including 
canaries, parrots, several 
kinds of love birds, 
finches, thrushes, Japanese 
robins, minnas, fly catch- 
ers, blue jays, African red- 
fronts, and starlings. 


Canaries are best sellers, 
followed by parrots and 
love birds. During the 
busiest season in the fall 
and early winter, sales of 
birds will average be- 
tween 200 and 300 a week, 
and of fish, 2,000 to 2,500 
a week.—“Dry Goods 
Economist.” 


> ws 
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selling-drive is a plan 
that can be applied to 
almost any field. The 
best part of these cam- 
paigns is that they can 
be put on at practically 
no increase in selling 
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expense and they often increase 
sales to an unbelievable extent. 


An effort of this kind is at pres- 
ent being staged by The Andrew 
B. Hendryx Company, of New 
Haven, Connecticut, the country’s 
largest manufacturer of bird cages. 
This concern started in 1869 and 
has met with remarkable success 
in a peculiar business. An outsider 
would not imagine that it were 
possible to build up such a large 
enterprise in making and selling 
bird cages. Few would suspect, 
for example, that this concern pro- 
duces on an average of 1200 cages 
each day. Not long ago it shipped 
an order of four carloads, to one 
customer in Philadelphia. The bus- 
iness has grown steadily but unos- 
tentatiously. In fact, not until 
comparatively recently, has the 
company’s name become familiar 
to the general public. Not until 
lately did the bird cage become an 
advertised product and begin to 
figure among the items that have 
to be reckoned with in making up 
the family budget. «cl 


The cause of the changed status 
of the bird cage is that it is now 
being advertised. The Andrew B. 
Hendryx Company has been adver- 
tising its product for many months. 
The interesting thing about this 
development is not the advertising 
itself, but the fact that the adver- 
tising has given an unwonted 
direction to the selling of the ad- 
vertiser’s product. Presumably bird 
cages have always been sold as 
bird cages—as a place to keep a 
bird. People did not think of pur- 
chasing a cage until they had a 
bird or were about to have one. 


A New Selling Idea 


The growth and prosperity of 
the cage industry was altogether 
dependent on people’s interest in 
keeping a feathered songster in 
their homes. If people were not 
interested in birds, presumably 
they could not be sold a cage. 
Those in the business of marketing 
cages, therefore, had to wait for 
calls from the public. There seemed 
to be little use for them to try to 
sell cages. Anyway, it was not 
necessary, as a bird cage would be 
sold whenever any person needed 
one. 


The industry was established on 
this basis—by catering to demand 
and letting it go at that. With the 
coming of Hendryx’s advertising, 
however, the marketing of cages 
was based on a new principle and 
that is that the demand for the 
product can be increased. As we 
have seen, it would be difficult to 
stimulate the sale of bird cages by 
talking bird cages. So the Andrew 
B. Hendryx Company has wisely 
decided to stimulate its business 
by talking birds. Practically the 
entire emphasis in the campaign is 
placed on birds—on the joy and 
cheer that they bring into the 
home. 


It is logically assumed that if 
more families can be induced to 
adopt a canary, the sale of cages is 
bound to increase. This idea has 
evidently worked well, as the sales 
of the company for the first ten 
months of its current fiscal year 
has increased 35 per cent over the 


preceding period last year. This is" 


a large increase for a company that 
has been established nearly sixty 
years. That the new plan is sound, 
The Hendryx Company thus has 
every reason to believe. 


Canaries Popular As Pets 


It is conservatively estimated 
that the canary bird industry in 
this country mounts to the tidy 
sum of twenty million dollars an- 
nually. This includes the birds, 
cages and accessories. The United 
Canary Breeders of America figure 
that one million birds were sold in 
the United States in 1925. It is 
estimated that about four million 
homes in this country have feath- 
ered songsters in them. Since 
there are about twenty-five million 
homes in the land, the market is 
far from being saturated. 

Most live birds that are sold in 
the United States are imported. 
Government figures indicate that 
the importation of birds has been 
increasing enormously in recent 
years. The war naturally brought 
the importing of birds to a stand- 
still, but it has certainly fully re- 
covered. In 1922 we imported 
192,000 birds, valued at $122,000. 
In 1925 we imported 486,000 birds 
valued at $737,000. The current 
year will show another big increase. 
The average cost of each imported 


bird climbed in this period from 
sixty-three cents to $1.50. Mogt 
of our bird importations are from 
Germany, although many other 
countries, notably South American 
nations, contribute to our com. 
merce in birds. Canaries make up 
the overwhelming portion of these 
imports, but included in the traffic 
are parrots, cockatoos, love birds 
and other ornithological specimens 
that are purchased for their beauty 
rather than for their singing ability, 


Increasing Interest in Birds 


It has often been said that there 
is always some public movement 
or vogue under way that is almost 
sufficient to carry a business on its 
wave, if those in that line would 
tie up with the vogue. In this bird 
situation, we have a good example 
of such an opportunity. Because 
of this rising tide in the bird indus- 
try, those concerns that sell birds 
or bird merchandise are in position 
to profit by the situation. The 
Andrew B. Hendryx Company is 
not only taking advantage of the 
bird vogue, but it is throwing all 
its energies into heightening and 
intensifying it. In fact, so far as 
the writer has been able to deter- 
mine, the Hendryx campaign is the 
chief influence behind this cre- 
scendo in the bird business. 


The campaign of this cage man- 
ufacturer does not consist so much 
of methods as it does of arguments. 
The “talk” and “copy” of the drive 
is almost altogether about birds. 
Cages are incidental. It is taken 
for granted that if people become 
convinced that they want a bird in 
their homes that they will have to 
buy a cage. The more persons that 
can be “sold” on the bird idea, the 
greater will be the market for 
cages. If the bird business i- 
creases, the New Haven company 
will get its proportionate share of 
the increase, by reason of the fact 
that it is the dominating concern in 
the industry, with a branded pro¢- 
uct that is well known and gener- 
ally distributed. 

Another opportunity of which 
the company has taken advantagt 
is the fact that hardware mer 
chants are constantly on the look 
out for new things to sell. The 
hardware store has always beet 

(Continued on page 954) 
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And Then— 


~He Went to the Pawnshop 


He had a good product, a waiting market, and 
needed $30,000 to finance a sales campaign— 
and his branch bank had turned him down 


HE New York Clearing House, 

organized 72 years ago, has 
had 123 members of which there 
are at present only 32. The fol- 
lowing table shows what has hap- . 
pened to the other 91 banks and 
indicates the present trend in this 
country toward consolidation and 
centralization. 


24 member banks have failed 

8 member banks have liqui- 
dated 

5 member banks have with- 
drawn 

4 have merged with non-mem- 
ber banks 

50 have been merged with mem- 
ber banks 


a ANHEN you won't let me 
have the money?” H. D. 
Bonner, president of the 

S. & A. Manufacturing Company, 

made no effort to conceal his sur- 

prise. “I have been a depositor 
here for a long time. As a matter 
of fact, | opened a savings account 
with this bank right after I got my 
frst job nearly 25 years ago and 

when I started this business I 

brought our account to you. 

“Yes, I know that, H. D. I 
would give you this line of credit 
if I could.” 

“Well, what’s the matter, then ?” 
Bonner asked with some heat. 
“Hasn’t my balance been satisfac- 
tory? I thought I was a pretty 
good customer of yours. This is 
the first time I have ever asked for 
accommodation, and you will find 
that in the five years my company 
has had an account here my bal- 
ance has been steadily increasing. 
[have always discounted my bills, 
and I don’t owe a dime that I 
couldn’t pay today without embar- 
Tassment. We have grown slowly, 


By E. E. Troxell 


Scene: Community .Branch of 
Consolidated First National 
Banks of America. 


Time: 1951. 


Place: Chicago. 


Characters 


John P. Collinwood, Manager, 
Branch Bank; H. D. Bonner, 
President, S. & A. Manufac- 
turing Company; A Reporter. 


and have been very conservative. 
Now I need $30,000 to finance this 
special sales drive on our new 
machine. This machine is right, 
and so are our terms and our 
prices. The market is absolutely 
there. I know it. I wouldn’t go 
into it if I weren’t certain. Half 
of this loan will be paid off in less 
than sixty days, and the remainder 
will not run more than an addi- 
tional ninety days. What’s wrong? 
If I have made a mistake I want 
to know it.” 

“There is nothing wrong,” the 
banker explained. “As a matter of 
fact, I think it is a good loan.” 

“Then why in the hell don’t I get 
the money!” 

“Tt is against the rules. Our loan 
policies are determined by the dis- 
count committee at the home office 
in New York. These policies are 
based on the general condition of 
the bank as a whole, on the expe- 
rience the bank has had with vari- 
ous types of paper and with various 
kinds of companies. I admit 
frankly that I do not know why 


HE movement for centraliza- 

tion of banking, started in 
England some years ago, has re- 
sulted in the formation of five big 
banks which hold 85 per cent of 
the country’s commercial banking 
resources. 


NUMBER OF 
NAME OF BANK BRANCHES 
Midland Bank 1855 
Barclay’s Bank 1837 
Lloyd’s Bank 1686 
National Provincial Bank 726 


Westminster Bank 923 


orders have been issued to with- 
hold accommodation to machine 
tool manufacturers. Perhaps 
some branch made a loan of this 
sort, and it went bad. Perhaps 
they regard the machine tool bus- 
iness as a generally unsafe risk. 
Perhaps they have already got as 
much paper of this kind in their 
portfolio as they want to carry. 
Or it may be that they have to 
reduce their loans and build up 
their reserves. Anyway, the bank 
says that loans of this kind must 
be refused. So I am powerless. I 
would make an exception in your 
case if I could. You ought to know 
that, H. D.” 

“Yes, I guess you would, John.” 
The manufacturer smoked thought- 
fully. “If I had assets of $5,000,000 
instead of $100,000, and wanted 
$2,000,000 instead of this measly 
$30,000, I expect your loans and 
discounts committee would be glad 
to see me.” 

“Ves,” the banker nodded, “I 
expect they would.” 

“But if I was to go down to New 
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York for this $30,000, N OPPOSING the expansion of branch 
I banking it is a fair conclusion that the anti- 

branchers are resisting an economic trend 
which is certain to become fulfillment within a 
comparatively brief future. This conclusion is 
almost inevitable on mere considerations of 
greater efficiency of branch banking; and it is 
strongly reinforced by the fact that the exten- 
sion of branch banking by state banks consti- 
tutes an incursion on the national bank system 
which will have to be stopped, and which ap- 
parently can be stopped only by giving national 
banks commercial opportunities approximately 
matching those of state banks.—Benjamin 
Baker in The Annalist, October 8, 1926. 


do you think I would 
get a hearing?” 

“Well, this bank ad- 
vertises ‘service to its 
depositors.’ It claims 
to be a friendly, human 
bank, managed by offi- 
cials of wide experience 
in both business and 
finance. That is what 
they publicly urge you 
to do.” 

“T’m asking you what 
you think—not what 
this bank advertises. I 
read the papers, too.” 

“It is against the rules for me to 
tell you what I think, H. D.,” 
Collinwood replied. “But strictly 
between ourselves—if you went to 
New York you might get to see as 
important an official as the third 
assistant vice-president in charge 
of Chicago branches. And he would 
tell you just what I have told you. 
If you insisted he might agree to 
lay your case before his vice-pres- 
ident, who might agree to present 
it to the committee. They would 
apply the rule made for this class 
of business, and send back word 
that ‘the bank, at this time, is not 
making any more loans of this 


character.’ I don’t think it would 
get you a thing.” 
“This branch banking hasn’t 


worked out so well for the little 
fellow, has it?” John Bonner re- 
marked. “I can remember when it 
started. It was my first year out 
of Tech, and I was selling lathes 
for Amos Martin—remember old 
Amos? He made the best ma- 
chines that were ever put on the 
market and managed his business 
the worst. Later on, when I came 
in as his assistant, I used to think 
we were working for the bank. We 
were generally in debt to them. 
Ike Macintosh, the president, used 
to call us over, now and then, and 
lay down the law. We would get 
busy and clean up the account. But 
when we needed money we always 
got it. I used to think Ike was 
about as poor a banker as Amos 
was a business manager, but they 
both seemed to make money. When 
they came along with this branch 
bank scheme, and told the world 
that with larger banks business 
would not only be able to obtain 
money on more favorable terms, 


but would also always have the 
benefit of the advice and experience 
of the ablest men in the field, I fell 
for it. 

“Yes, it certainly sounded good,” 
Bonner mused. “They told us 
about the efficiency of the English 
system and the German. By con- 
centrating credit these countries 
were able to capture world mar- 
kets, keep business prosperous, and 
use their banking resources for the 
benefit of the whole nation. It 
certainly sounded good, coming as 
it did at a time when competition 
was keen, and there were as many 
bad years as there were good ones. 
I fell hard. 

“But it hasn’t worked out so 
well. We little fellows don’t see 
any welcome sign over the door 
when we come to borrow. The 
old system might have had its de- 
fects, but it was good for the small 
man. Ike Macintosh never had 
any third or fourth assistant to see. 
If I wanted to talk to him I went 
over to his bank and talked to him. 
Ike may not have been a great 
banker, but he certainly helped 
Amos Barnes out of a lot of tight 
holes. 

“Much obliged for the advice 
anyway, John. Guess I will have 
to borrow the money from Gold- 
stein & Company. Cost me more 
than I ought to pay, but I can’t 
afford to pass up this chance.” 

“Well, I’m sorry,” Collinwood 
said. “If this were my bank, I 
would be only too glad to loan you 
$30,000. But as manager of this 
branch, I must follow instructions. 
If they ever make a new rule I will 
let you know.” 

When Bonner had gone the 
banker turned again to a reporter 


with whom he had been 
talking when the man- 
ufacturer came in. 

“When you came in 
a few minutes ago,” 
Collinwood began, “you 
said you wanted a story 
for your publication, 
Well there is your story 
—if your publication 
dares to run it. Right 
here in this bank, in 
five minutes, you saw 
enacted the whole his- 
tory of branch _bank- 
ing.” 

“T don’t follow you, 
Mr. Collinwood,” the reporter an- 
swered. 

“You saw a small business man 
ask the branch manager of a big 
bank for a loan, and heard the 
banker refuse it because it is 
against the rules to make the loan. 
There was no question of the man’s 
ability or integrity. There was no 
consideration given to the fact that 
he had been a customer here all his 
life. There was no thought about 
whether it was a good loan. The 
whole transaction is the matter of 
the application of a rule, laid down 
by a committee that never saw this 
branch, knows nothing of this man, 
and has no interest in this par- 
ticular community other than the 
profits they make out of its deposits 
in this local office. When branch 
banking came in, the golden age of 
little business was over. Big bus- 
iness and big banking go hand in 
hand.” 

“Always?” asked the reporter. 

“That has been the history of 
every country that has permitted 
branch banking. Five big banks in 
England have for twenty-five years 
controlled the commercial banking 
business of that country. When 
this branch banking movement 
started, Canada had only thirteen 
banks, and some of these have 
since been consolidated. Branch 
banking inevitably results in the 
consolidation and concentration im 
one or two financial centers of all 
your banking resources just as tt 
has in this country. And when that 
happens, little business is without 
credit. Successful small business 
establishments are scarce in Cat 
ada, a country similar to ours, rare 
in England and don’t exist 1 
(Continued on page 958) 
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Refrigerators-Washing Machines- 
Vacuum Cleaners, etc.--------~-- 


AKERS of electric appliances have proved 
this to their utmost satisfaction— 


The Plain Dealer Alone will do the advertising 
job in the great market of Northern Ohio. 


Frigidaire—backed by advertising exclusively in 
the Plain Dealer—has jumped 200% in sales so 
far this year. 


Serv-el—using the Plain Dealer alone—has grown 
well over 50%. 


Arabelle Washer—Copeland Refrigerator — 
General Electric — Laundryette — Royal Vacuum 
Cleaner —and many other nationally known 
electrical appliance advertisers are showing 
healthy increases in Northern Ohio — due to good 
selling backed by strong, consistent advertising 
in the Plain Dealer ALONE. 


Here’s a great city with 95% wired homes—the 
heart of a 3,000,000 market with 66 electrical 
jobbers and over 500 electrical retailers and 
contractors. 

And you can win both Cleveland and the entire 
market with the Plain Dealer alone. 

The Plain Dealer has circulation enough to cover 
Northern Ohio effectively — influence enough to 
mould opinion, create demand, make sales. 

It’s the only newspaper that does possess real 
sales strength throughout this entire market. 


Whether you’re selling electric refrigerators, 
washing machines, cleaners, or anything that’s 
advertiseable, the Plain Dealer alone is your buy 
in Northern Ohio. 


The Plain Dealer now has the largest 
circulation in its history 


225,227 263,431 


DAILY SUNDAY 


s 
THE PLAIN DESYLE 


7 
= 
Z P MARKET 


“a a 
| 
a 
This is the great, prosperous market of Northern 
Ohio—Cleveland’s market—the Plain Dealer’s 
market. Heavy population is concentrated in 


a small area. Travelling expenses are low. 
Sales crew costs can be kept at a minimum. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer 


. 
Th UTE One : 


‘ Li i’, 
> Y 


| x :, 
| 


| 
i 
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LCLINKE® 


One of America’s Greatest 


Electrical Mediums 


The Plain Dealer published the first newspaper 
section ever given to the popularizing of electrical 
appliances. For over ten years this paper has devoted 
a page or more a week to the electrical industry—a 
page that has stimulated sales and increased the value 
of electrical appliance advertising in the Plain Dealer. 


Makers of electrical appliances place far more adver- 
tising in the Plain Dealer than in any other Cleveland 
newspaper. As a matter of fact, the Plain Dealer 
publishes more exclusive accounts in this classifi- 
eation than the other two papers carry all-told. 


The Plain Dealer ALONE will sell it 


Plain Dealer Representatives: 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Iil. 


JOHN B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd Street, New York City 


WOODWARD & KELLY 
Fine Arts Building, Detroit, Michigan 


You can put them all in Northern Ohio 
Homes through the Plain Dealer Alone 
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Delicate Points to Be Observed When You 


Refuse to Sell Price-Cutters 


How the Government’s Hair-Splitting Policies Made a 
Difference in the Famous Colgate and Beech-Nut Cases 


any purpose to 

create or main- 
tain a monopoly,” said 
the Supreme Court in 
the first of the govern- 
ment’s actions against 
Colgate & Company, 
“the act does not re- 
strict the long-recog- 
nized right of trader or 
manufacturer engaged 
in an entirely private 
business, freely to 
exercise his own 
independent discretion as to par- 
ties with whom he will deal. And, 
of course, he may announce in 
advance the circumstances under 
which he will refuse to sell.” 

I doubt if any pronouncement of 
the Supreme Court in recent years 
has been more widely quoted than 
the foregoing paragraph, and I am 
fairly certain that none has been 
more widely misapprehended. 
When the decision was first an- 
nounced, in June, 1919, a sigh of 
relief that was almost audible went 
up, especially from those who were 
interested in the protection of re- 
sale prices. 

Here at last was a solution for 
the problem of price-maintenance. 
Not a complete solution, or a solu- 
tion that was altogether ideal from 
the standpoint of the manufacturer. 
Still, the phraseology of the Su- 
preme Court appeared to be conclu- 
sive, and the manufacturer could 
obviously rely upon his “long- 
recognized right” to refuse to sell, 
and to announce in advance the 
conditions under which the right 
would be exercised. 

A deal of water has run under 
the bridge since then, and several 


Copyright, 1926, by Gilbert H. Montague. 


ak the absence of 


By Gilbert H. Montague 


of the New York Bar 


“Mother, may I go out to swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water.” 


Mr. Montague quotes this nursery jingle as 
a good example of what the government says 
when it recognizes the right to refuse to sell. 
It tells a manufacturer that he may exercise his 
right to refuse to sell—but—and then comes a 
lot of “provideds, whys, wherefores and thou- 
shalt-nots.” The article describes some of them. 


hundred concerns have discovered 
at the cost of much grief and ex- 
pense, that the right to refuse to 
sell was very definitely limited by 
the qualifying clause which the 
Supreme Court put first, and most 
of the protagonists appeared to 
have overlooked. “In the absence 
of any purpose to create or main- 
tain a monopoly,” said the court, 
and the court meant exactly and 
precisely what it said. Here, as 
usual, we are confronting a situa- 
tion where it is not the overt acts 
that constitute the offense, but the 
purpose or the intent with which 
the acts are committed. Standing 
by itself, the right to refuse to sell 
is unquestioned; but refusal to 
sell in furtherance of a purpose or 
a plan to restrain trade or restrict 
competition may be just exactly as 
illegal as intimidation of competi- 
tors or any other practice that is 
generally recognized as unfair or 
oppressive. 

As a matter of fact, the line 
which divides legality from illegal- 
ity in connection with a policy of 
refusing to sell is about as thin a 
line as is met with anywhere in the 
whole subject under discussion. 


Just how thin it is 
may be judged from 
some of the remarks 
of Judge Runyon, in 
granting the motion for 
a directed verdict in 
the government’s sec- 
ond case against Col- 
gate & Company. 

“As I gathered the 
weight of the testimony 

"said Judge 
Runyon, “it seems to 
me and I am impressed 
with the fact that Col- 
gate & Company in the conduct of 
their business assumed to enun- 
ciate a somewhat czar-like attitude 
with reference to the goods which 
they produced, and that is as far 
as they went. If there were those 
who violated, after they had got- 
ten the goods in their possession, 
the ambition or the intent which 
Colgate had in mind, there wasn’t 
any supplication on the part of 
Colgate that they change their 
course; there was simply the cut- 
ting off of the furnishing of further 
supplies. 

“T take it that there is no doubt 
but that Colgate can refuse, where- 
soever they will, to sell to this man 
or that man. They can sell to 
whomsoever they please, or they 
can refuse to sell to whomsoever 
they please. They may withdraw 
their products from the market 
altogether, but they may not sell 
or refuse to sell to their dealers in 
any such way as shall involve an 
agreement with the dealers, a com- 
bination or a conspiracy with them. 

“As I have interpreted the policy 
of Colgate carried into effect, it 
does not constitute agreement; !t 
does not constitute combinations, 
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The News in Louisville 
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: | Work On $11,000,000.00 Hydro-Electric 
: Project at Falls of Ohio Progressing 
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: 7th Largest Hydro-Electric Plant in the a zs 
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or a conspiracy; it simply is the 
action on their part that if, as they 
express it, demoralization is in- 
volved, they cut off a customer. I 
believe they have the right under 
the law to cut off a customer. I do 
not feel that the interpretation of 
the correspondence which has been 
introduced in evidence spells 
agreements. 

“If after the cutting off of their 
customer, there were solicitation 
on their part asking for reforma- 
tion, nothing else but an agreement 
could be interpreted, but I do not 
take it that the writing of a cus- 
tomer who for his own purposes 
wants to get this standard set of 
goods—the writing of the customer 
asking to be reinstated and saying 
that which he will do, when Col- 
gate & Company have not solicited 
it, in any sense constitutes that 
which can be called an agreement 
in restraint of trade. 


Applying the Rule 


“Tf Colgate & Company in this 
case were involved in any re- 
strictive measures which had to do 
with other and like dealers, a very 
different face would be presented. 
I do not see, however, that main- 
taining their policy, and the refusal 
to sell those whom they consider 
undesirable customers, constitutes 
such agreement as is contemplated 
in the law... . 

“In other words, it strikes me 
that the government has produced 
a great volume of correspondence 
which has shown unmistakably the 
attitude of the defendant corpora- 
tion, has shown it to have been in- 
sistent upon the promulgation of 
its policy, but has left it to the 
dealers to coincide therewith or to 
differ therefrom;.and that having 
been their attitude it does not seem 
to me that they have been proved 
as having entered into agreements 
or combinations or a conspiracy. 
It seems to me that the fact that 
in all instances they have left it to 
the customer to do as he pleases— 
if he desires to accept goods under 
their policy, well and good; if he 
did not desire to accept goods 
under that policy he need not do 
so—altogether I cannot help but be 
impressed with the fact that the 
government has not proved the 
existence of an agreement or a 
combination or a conspiracy.” 


From the foregoing it will be 
clear, I think, that however undis- 
puted may be the manufacturer’s 
abstract right to refuse to sell, the 
practical application of this right 
under ordinary business conditions 
is rather difficult. Unless the 
manufacturer is willing simply to 
forego the business of the dealer 
that is cut off, without making, 
directly or indirectly, any attempt 
to form an agreement or to win the 
dealer back; and unless the manu- 
facturer is also careful to avoid any 
semblance of “cooperation” with 
other dealers in getting or dissemi- 
nating information, the exercise of 
this right to refuse to sell is 
dangerous. 


What Judge Runyon meant by 
the phrase “restrictive measures 
which had to do with other and like 
dealers” was simply cooperation 
with the trade in securing infor- 
mation concerning those who were 
cutting prices, and in enforcing the 
company’s policy with respect to 
price-cutting. The manufacturer 
has a clear and undisputed right to 
refuse to sell to any customer if he 
chooses, but it is illegal to co- 
operate with others for the purpose 
of preventing any customer from 
getting goods. This distinction 
was clearly drawn in the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company case, where 
the Supreme Court upheld the 
company’s abstract right to refuse 
to sell, but confirmed the order of 
the Federal Trade Commission 
against certain cooperative meth- 
ods comprised in the company’s 
so-called “Beech-Nut Policy.” 


Illegal Cooperation 


“The facts found,” said the court 
in the Beech-Nut case, “show that 
the Beech-Nut system goes far be- 
yond the simple refusal to sell 
goods to persons that will not sell 
at stated prices, which in the Col- 
gate case was held to be within the 
legal right of the producer. 

“The system here disclosed nec- 
essarily constitutes a scheme which 
restrains the natural flow of com- 
merce and the freedom of competi- 
tion in the channels of interstate 
trade which it has been the purpose 
of all the anti-trust acts to main- 
tain. In its practical operation it 
necessarily constrains the trader, if 
he would have the products of the 


Beech-Nut Company, to maintain 
the prices ‘suggested’ by it. 

“If he fails to do so, he is subject 
to be reported to the company 
either by special agents, numerous 
and active in that behalf, or by 
dealers whose aid is enlisted in 
maintaining the system and the 
prices fixed by it. Furthermore, he 
is enrolled upon a list known as 
‘Undesirable—Price Cutters,’ to 
whom goods are not to be sold, and 
who are only to be reinstated as 
one whose record is ‘clear’ and to 
whom sales may be made upon his 
giving satisfactory assurance that 
he will not resell the goods of the 
company except at the prices sug- 
gested by it, and will refuse to sell 
to distributors who do not main- 
tain such prices. 


The Court’s Interpretation 


“From this course of conduct a 
court may infer, indeed cannot es- 
cape the conclusion, that competi- 
tion among retail distributors is 
practically suppressed ; for all who 
would deal in the company’s prod- 
ucts are constrained to sell at the 
suggested prices. Jobbers and 
wholesale dealers who would sup- 
ply the trade may not get the goods 
of the company, if they sell to 
those who do not observe the prices 
indicated or who are on the com- 
pany’s list of undesirables, until 
they are restored to favor by satis- 
factory assurances of future com- 
pliance with the company’s sched- 
ules of resale prices. Nor is the 
inference overcome by the conclu- 
sion stated in the commission’s 
findings that the merchandising 
conduct of the company does not 
constitute a contract or contracts 
whereby resale prices are fixed, 
maintained or enforced. 

“The specific facts found show 
suppression of the freedom of com- 
petition by methods in which the 
company secures the cooperation 
of its distributors and customers, 
which are quite as effectual as 
agreements express or implied in- 
tended to accomplish the same 
purpose. By these methods the 
company, although selling its prod- 
ucts at prices satisfactory to it, 18 
enabled to prevent competition in 
their subsequent disposition by 
preventing all who do not sell at 
resale prices fixed by it from ob- 
taining its goods.” 
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BOTANIST was asked 

the question, “When 
does a tree stop growing?” 
His answer was, “When the 
sap no longer rises to the 
top.” 


SUCCESSFUL news- 

paper must be rooted 
deep in the confidence of its 
readers. It gains its strength 
from the public. To continue 
to grow and widen its sphere 
of usefulness, it must draw 
from this public the sap of 
editorial vigor, and that sap 
must rise to the very top of 
the editorial structure. News 
editors, managing editor, 
editor-in-chief, and publisher, 
all must be in intimate, 
living contact with the public 
served, or the newspaper will 
not grow and will begin to 
atrophy. 


N RECOGNITION of this 

principle of nature and 
of newspaperdom, Scripps- 
Howard, newspapers are 
edited not from distant 
offices, but from the very life 
of the communities in which 
they are published. Further, 
these newspa- 
pers are edited 
by young men— 
men who are 
drawn from the 
Scripps- Howard 
organization. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 


As long as 


the sap keeps nising 


HAT is one of the 

chief reasons why these 
newspapers have been 
growing steadily since their 
founding in 1879. Not 
only are they deeply rooted 
in the confidence of the 
public, but they are also 
continually revitalized by 


the vigor of young men. 


ONSEQUENTLY, the 

Scripps- Howard news- 
papers command the respect 
and confidence of more 
than a million and a half 
families, which constitute 
their readers. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


MEMBERS AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 


Cleveland (Ohio) - - Press Toledo (Ohio) - News-Bee Oklahoma City (Okla.) News 
Baltimore (Md.) - - Post Columbus (Ohio) - CITIZEN Evansville (Ind.) 

Pittsburgh (Pa.) - - Press Akron (Ohio) - Times-Press Knoxville (Tenn.) 

San Francisco (Calif.) News Birmingham (Ala.) - Post El Paso (Texas) 

Washington (D. C.) - News Memphis (Tenn.) - - Press San Diego (Calif.) - 
Cincinnati (Ohio) - - Post Houston (Texas) - - Press Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Indianapolis (Ind.) - Times Youngstown (Ohio) TELEGRAM Covington (Ky.) 

Denver (Colo.) - - EXPRESS Ft. Worth (Texas) - Press 


Kentucky Post* 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS 


Albuquerque (N. Mex.) 


PRESS STATE-TRIBUNE 
*Ky. edition of Cincinnati Post. 


News 
- Post ALLIED 
- Sun NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 
National Representatives 
- Post 


250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Chicago Cleveland Detroit 
San Francisco Seattle Los Angeles 
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The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s order, as modified by the 
Supreme Court, restrained the 
Beech-Nut Company from “carry- 
ing into effect its so-called Beech- 
Nut Policy by cooperative meth- 
ods in which the respondent and 
its distributors, customers and 
agents undertake to prevent others 
from obtaining the company’s 
products at less than the prices 
designated by it”— 

(1) By reporting the names of 
price-cutters ; 

(2) By enrolling upon lists un- 
desirable purchasers who are not 
to be supplied with the products of 
the company unless and until they 
have given satisfactory assurance 
of their purposes to maintain such 
designated prices in the future; 


The Beech-Nut Policy 


(3) By employing salesmen or 
agents to assist in such plan by re- 
porting price-cutters and giving 
turn-over orders only to jobbers 
and wholesalers who sell at the 
suggested prices and refusing to 
give turn-over orders to  price- 
cutters or dealers selling to price- 
cutters ; 

(4) By using numbers or sym- 
bols upon cases in order to ascer- 
tain price-cutters or dealers selling 
to price-cutters in order to prevent 
such dealers from obtaining the 
products of the company ; 

(5) By utilizing any other 
equivalent cooperative means of 
accomplishing the maintenance of 
prices fixed by the company. 

Now it ought to be fairly obvi- 
ous, I think, that it is difficult to 
put any policy of refusing to sell 
into practical effect without doing 
one or more of the things that are 
prohibited above. That holds 
whether the ultimate object in view 
is the prevention of price-cutting, 
or anything else. “Refusing to 
sell” is one thing, but cooperating 
with others to prevent certain in- 
dividuals from getting goods is a 
quite different thing. 


For some reason the govern- 
ment never attempted in the sec- 
ond prosecution against Colgate & 
Company to prove any of these 
“restrictive measures which had to 
do with other and like dealers.” 
Judge Runyon’s statement is a 
clear warning, however, that if the 


government had proved anything 
of the sort, his conclusion would 
have been quite different. 


And furthermore, as I have 
pointed out before, the government 
has by no means abandoned its at- 
tempts to establish the illegality of 
the policy adopted and pursued by 
Colgate & Company. There is 
now pending an action brought by 
the Attorney General of the United 
States under the Sherman Act, for 
an injunction. 


In short, we may sum up the 
situation with respect to refusing 
to sell about as follows: 


It is not a violation of any of the 
anti-trust laws for a manufacturer 
or trader simply to “exercise his 
own independent discretion as to 
parties with whom he will deal,” 
and to “announce in advance the 
circumstances under which he will 
refuse to sell.” But it is a violation 
not only of the Sherman Act, but 
of Section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act as well, to use 
any “cooperative methods” for the 
purpose or with the effect of pre- 
venting price-cutters or others 
from obtaining the manufacturer’s 
products, or interfering with a 
dealer’s conduct of his business. 


Such “cooperative methods” ob- 
viously and clearly include all such 
practices as: instructing salesmen 
to report all cases of price-cutting, 
etc., observed in their territories: 
encouraging dealers to make com- 
plaints concerning the practices of 
their competitors ; instructing sales- 
men or others to use threats or 
“moral suasion” to induce dealers 
to reform; keeping and circulating 
lists of “undesirable customers”: 
and so following. 

As a matter of sober fact, there 
is extraordinarily little comfort for 
those who desire to check the evils 
of price-cutting in the Supreme 
Court’s pronouncement in the Col- 
gate case. From the entirely prac- 
tical point of view of the business 
executive, it is a good deal like the 
jingle that some of us learned in 
our youth: 


Mother, may I go out to 
swim ? 

Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a 
hickory limb, 

But don’t go near the water. 


Mr. Montague’s next article will deal 
with some collateral phases of this same 
subject and will discuss the effect of some 
recent court decisions involving price-cutting. 


National Advertisers Plan 
Circulation Survey 


URVEYS to determine the ad- 

vertising value of newspapers 
offering combination rates for 
morning and evening editions, as 
well as the extent of forced circu- 
lation in areas outside logical trad- 
ing centers, will be begun at once 
by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, according to resolutions 
adopted by that organization at its 
recent annual meeting at the Am- 
bassador Hotel in Atlantic City. 


Other resolutions adopted pro- 
vide for investigation of advertis- 
ing values of newspapers in com- 
petitive fields, express appreciation 
of the part played by newspapers 
in improving the typographical ap- 
pearance of local advertisements, 
and call on publishers not to use 
such heavy ink in block tints, as it 
was said to detract from advertise- 
ments on the opposite page. 


One of the speakers at the con- 
vention, Dr. W. E. Lingelbach, 
professor at the University of 
Pennsylvania, predicted that the 
English language will be uni- 
versally used within the next fifty 
years, due to the industrial su- 
premacy of the United States and 
England. 

S. E. Conybeare, the Armstrong 
Cork Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the association to succeed 
Edward T. Hall, the Ralston 
Purina Company. 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Inc, 
Chicago advertising agency, has 
taken on the account of the White 
Pigeon Laboratories, of White 
Pigeon, Michigan, manufacturer of 
antiseptic poisoning preparations. 
Mail order advertising will be used. 
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Let Your Southern 
-|} Jobbers Speak 


*‘We know that Southern Agricul- 
turist are friends of the jobbers.”’* 


Southern Agriculturist more probably than any 
other one factor in the South, has been instru- 
mental in the changed attitude of the jobber 
toward advertised lines. In season and out, we 
have shown them the value of advertising in 
increasing sales and in securing quick turn-over 
of advertised merchandise over private brands 
and unadvertised, price-cutting goods. 


Today hundreds of jobbers know from experi- 
ence that an advertising campaign in Southern 
Agriculturist on the lines they sell has uniformly 
resulted in increased sales. 
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This present attitude is accurately expressed in a 


letter written to a manufacturer by one of his 
largest jobbers, from which we quote: 


‘We have never seen a line that 
we sold that the demand was not 
greatly improved through adver- 
tising in Southern Agriculturist.’’* 


This constructive work is so noteworthy that 
Southern Agriculturist is ever winning enthu- 
silastic praise from sales managers and advertising 
agencies seeking this profitable Southern Market. 


Let us assist you in your merchandising work in the South. 


Southern Agriculturist 
More Than 501,000 Every Issue 
B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY, Special Representative 
CHICAGO NEW YORK KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 


Southern Agricul- 
turist reaches a 
larger number of 
present and poten- 
tial buyers of your 
product than any 
other paper in the 
South,” writes one | 
of the largest job- 
bers in the South.* 


*Excerpts from Jobbers’ letters 
to Manufacturers. 
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How Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company Recruits College Men 


Early Start and Careful Training Necessary For Successful 
Summer Sales Campaign When College Men Are Used 


VERY spring a great number 
k of sales managers suddenly 

get the idea that it would be 
possible to increase sales a great 
deal in the summer if they could 
employ a lot of college students to 
act as junior salesmen, as demon- 
strators, house-to-house salesmen 
or in similar capacities. 


Usually they are several months 
too late. When they approach the 
students along in April or May 
they find that most of those who 
are aggressive and energetic 
enough to want to work in the 
summer time have already made 
their plans for the summer’s work. 

The time to build a force of 
summer salesmen, if you expect to 
use college students, is just after 
the first of the year, or perhaps it 
is better to start at once for next 
summer. 


Engage Men Early 


Many of the firms that have had 
long experience in employing col- 
lege men have already appointed 
representatives for each college for 
this season and these representa- 
tives are busy lining up men to 
work in the summer of 1927. 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil 
Company of New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, has for many years 
used college men in summer sales 
campaigns. Indeed, many of the 
members of their regular sales and 
office organization are men who 
started with this company with the 
idea of working in summer time to 
pay their way through college the 
following winter. 

The company has just issued re- 
ports on its experience with col- 
lege men during the summer of 
1926. In addition to the many col- 
lege men who worked all summer, 
the company’s regular organization 
has absorbed sixty-nine men as 
permanent members of its sales 
force. These men came from col- 
leges and universities from all over 


the country. Of these sixty-nine 
men, seven were former teachers 
who abandoned teaching to take up 
regular work on the sales force. 


These men sell aluminum cook- 
ing utensils direct to the consumer. 
The high man among the college 
students the past summer was a 
Harvard man and his sales totaled 
$11,625.35. He worked 64 days and 
put in 520 hours during the sum- 
mer. Second place was won by a 
man from the University of Illi- 
nois, whose sales totaled $6,804.36. 
He worked 83 days, putting in 664 
hours. 

The University of Illinois pro- 
vided the largest number of active 
salesmen for this company. Fifty- 
two men came from this university 
and they turned in the largest total 
volume of any 1926 college group. 
KKansas State Agricultural College 
furnished the second highest num- 
ber of men with forty-six students 
to its credit. 


There were thirty-seven men 
from the University of Wisconsin 
and they won second place in sales 
volume for the summer. Men from 
Harvard rolled up the _ highest 
average sales per man, their aver- 


age being $1,324.10. 
A Source for Salesmen 


During the sales season the vari- 
ous groups of college men enter 
into the work with the same spirit 
of rivalry that marks a big football 
game. Every possible means of 
stimulation is employed to keep 
the students working at top speed 
during the summer. Each group 
of students is urged to excel the 
groups from other schools in some 
way. One school will excel in the 
number of men who complete the 
summer’s work; another group will 
have the highest sales per man, 
another will furnish the man whose 
individual sales top the list, while 
still another group will work the 
largest number of hours. 


This summer sales work supplies 
the company with many of its im- 
portant workers and executives, 
who continue with the company 
after their education has_ been 
completed. 


Men of this type are unusually 
good material for executive posi- 
tions and as they have learned the 
business from the ground up, are 
in a position to advance much more 
rapidly than the college man who 
does no work during his school 
days. 

Some companies whose products 
are not sold direct to the consumer 
use college men during the summer 
for sampling campaigns, advertis- 
ing drives, and special investiga- 
tions. Others use them as junior 
salesmen in sales drives and special 
campaigns. 


How Forces Are Recruited 


Much of the success which has 
been achieved by firms who make 
a practice of using college men 
during the summer is attributed to 
getting an early start and getting 
the choice of men before they have 
made other plans for the summer. 
This is done by sending an experi- 
enced man to each college early in 
the season. He consults with the 
dean of men, or the man in charge 
of employment, the heads of the 
various fraternities and _ societies, 
and the leaders in student activi- 
ties. From these people he obtains 
a list of the most likely prospects 
for summer work. 

Then he makes a deal with the 
most outstanding man of this list 
to assist during the remainder of 
the school term in recruiting other 
men. ‘Training should start as 
early as possible so that the men 
will lose very little time in getting 
into the field early in the summer. 
A group leader for each college 15 
appointed and the group works. 
under his direction if there is 10 
experienced man available. 
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A Plan That Gives the Dealer 
the Help He Needs 


HITE and Wyckoff Man- 
W ufacturing Company uses 

a plan for distributing 
display materials and other dealer 
helps which give the dealer the 
help he needs. In the first place, 
displays are offered in conjunction 
with certain assortments of the 
product. In this way, when the 
assortment, he 
receives the 
display matter 
that applies to 


the stock he 
has ordered, 
and not to 


items which he 
does not carry. 
When displays 
are requested 
by dealers at 
other times, a 
card record 
showing the 
items the deal- 
er is carrying 
and also the 
advertising 
material fur- 
nished _ previ- 
ously, serves 
aS a guide for 
selecting the 
dealer helps 
that fit the re- 
quirements of 
the particular 
dealer asking for them. 

‘The display material offered with 
different assortments usually acts 
4$ a sales stimulant. For instance, 
one particular display which made 


2 White & Wycko 
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a hit with the dealers, was largely 
responsible for the sale of over 
3,000 of a certain assortment, sales 
totaling close to $100,000. In view 
of the excellent results it produced, 
this display is being repeated this 
year as part of a new display as 
shown by the accompanying il- 
lustration. There is a lesson here 
for manufacturers who have used 


those 
letters 
you owe 
oe 


successful in filling dealer needs. 


a particularly effective display and 
who wish to repeat on its 
success. The new White and 
Wyckoff display uses the success- 
ful “Colonial Girl” display which 


White &Wyckoffs 


Dist 


The Colonial Girl in the background of the center display piece was the feature of 
a former display used by the White and Wyckoff Manufacturing Company that 
produced nearly $100,000 worth of business. 
display featuring the modern girl, thus effecting a successful tie-up. 
is an example of the type of dealer help that this company has found most 


It is cleverly combined with a new 


produced nearly $100,000 worth 
of business, as the background, 
with a modern girl seated in the 
foreground. 

The use of the advertising record 
system mentioned above is ex- 
plained by A. H. Sampson, man- 
ager of the advertising and sales 
promotion department, as follows: 

“A record is kept in our office of 


all displays 
sent to the 
trade. Every 


order that 
comes into the 
house, irre- 
spective of 
whether there 
are 100 a day 
Or more, is 
passed on by 
the advertising 
department be- 
fore reaching 
the order de- 
partment. An- 
alysis is made 
of the mer- 
chandise pur- 
chased by the 
merchant and 
appropriate 
display mate- 
rial is specified 
to be included 
with the mer- 
chandise. 
Then, in billing our customer for 
this merchandise, he also finds on 
his invoice a listing of the display 
items sent him, with their value 
(Continued on page 93#) 


This material 
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Giving Color a New Appeal | ‘ 


ITH the present-day trend 

toward bright colors and 

pastel shades in motor car 
painting, there seems to be no limit 
to the color combinations that can 
be conceived and applied to auto- 
mobiles. One motor car maker, in 
particular, is now advertising the 
fact that the car can be secured in 
something like 500 color combina- 
tions. Standard blues and blacks, 
even in the lower-priced quantity 
production makes, are rapidly be- 
ing replaced by brighter colors 
because the motorist of 1926 is as 
choosey about the color of the car 
he drives as he is about the color 
of his hat, tie, and socks. In fact, 
we may venture to predict, if this 
development in color goes on, that 
it will be necessary before long to 
have several cars with different 
color combinations to match the 
various suits, hats, etc., which are 
worn on various occasions. 


Be that as it may, few motor car 
companies are cashing in on color 
as effectively as they might. Color 
combinations of great beauty and 


The Lincoln Motor Company gets its 
color combinations from the more 
attraetive birds, and thus gives color 
a new appeal at a time when smart 
colors in motor cars are quite the i 
vogue with discriminating buyers. i 
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in excellent taste are now avail- 
able; the oversight of a real mer- 
chandising opportunity lies in the 
fact that these colors are not pre- 
sented with a real appeal to 
imagination. 

The Lincoln Motor Car Com- 
pany adds a new appeal to color by 
showing how the various color 
combinations offered on Lincoln 
cars have been inspired by the 
colors of beautiful birds such as 
the grass-green tanager, the Bra- 
zilian oriole, the Haitian lizard 
cuckoo, the purple breasted chat- 
terer; etc. 

A recent issue of the company 
house magazine, “The Lincoln,” 
shows many of these birds in their 
natural colors together with illus- 
trations of various body styles 
painted in the same color combina- 
tions. The fact that these color 
combinations were originated by 
Dame Nature herself and that they 
are to be found on beautiful birds 
is an incentive to interest and an 
appeal to the imagination that are 
assets to any salesman. It is only 
a step from the men- 
tion of the colors 
borne by a bird to the 
suggestion of its easy 
motion, smooth flight, 
swift passage, and 
gracefulness. One 


—_ 


3 ene ener tales 
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thought conjures up the other. 
The arguments in support of 
color presented by the Lincoln § check 
Motor Car Company suggest possj. § tion § 
bilities in other lines of business § inacc 
where color exerts a buying infly. J @PP#! 
ence for making a similar study of likely 
nature and cashing in on color | the t 
combinations that have been cre own 
ated by a master hind. Attractive for 
color combinations for products, amot 
cartons, labels, packages, wrappers, sible 
and containers play an important show 
part in modern merchandising, dow! 
There is no excuse for glaring, was 
garish, freakish color combinations J) Spit 
that repel rather than attract when lent. 
nature provides so many perfect — in fc 
examples for the asking. Verily, was 
the woods are full of them. that 
Wise advertisers are also cash- | 24 
ing in on the color appeal through catl 
the use of more colors in advertis- ne 
ing illustrations, decorations, and trati 
type matter. Whereas the bulk of = t 
the magazine advertising of but a “ 
few years ago was in black and righ 
white, today these pages are filled — 
with two, three, and four-color “A 
suc 


advertisements. In fact, it might 
be said that we have reached the 
point where color is not only an 
essential factor in getting atten- 
tion, but the colors themselves and 
the combinations in which they are 
used must be out of the ordinary. 
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Constructive Advertising Co-Operation 


PROMINENT art director 
told me recently that one of 
his most difficult tasks is to 

check and re-check every illustra- 
tion submitted to him for the small 
inaccuracies which might not be 
apparent to the layman, but are 
likely to be caught at a glance by 
the buyer who is an expert in his 
own field. A certain manufacturer, 
for instance, pulled a “boner” 
among railroad men who were pos- 
sible prospects for the product, by 
showing a fast express tearing 
down the track. The illustration 
was carried out with dash and 
spirit and the technique was excel- 
lent. A signal tower was thrown 
in for atmosphere. But the train 
was shown rushing past a signal 
that was set against it! Another 
advertiser got a big laugh from the 
cattlemen of the Southwest when 
an advertisement carried an illus- 
tration showing a horse walking 
on both left legs at the same time 
instead of using the left front and 
right rear, or vice versa, as horses 
were designed to walk. 

The usual result of mistakes 
such as these is that the advertiser 


loses caste in the eyes of those who 
discover the error. If he is careless 
or ignorant in small matters, the 
buyer reasons, he may be likewise 
in other matters pertaining to the 
product itself. If he shows ig- 
norance of good railroading prac- 
tice or of correct methods or equip- 
ment in other lines which he 
attempts to picture, how can he 
design and make a product that 
meets the requirements of these 
lines? 

The Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany steps up to bat with some 
constructive advertising coopera- 
tion along this line by making up a 
portfolio or binder of photographs 
and drawings of its tractors which 
it furnishes to art directors, artists, 
and others who are called upon to 
pass judgment and approve illus- 
trations before they are used. Now, 
when the illustration includes a 
tractor in operation, the artist is 
provided with a model which he 
can copy with full assurance that 
nobody can poke fun at it when it 
is done. 

The illustrations furnished in the 
folder show tractors engaged in 


various operations and in different 
perspectives as well as in different 
styles of art treatment. These il- 
lustrations are printed on loose 
sheets, attached in loose-leaf style, 
in a binder of standard file size 
with a tab labeled “Tractor Scrap.” 
Most artists keep a file of illustra- 
tions of all kinds of products and 
scenes which is commonly called 
the “scrap” file. Hence the name 
for the folder. 

The purpose of the collection of 
tractor illustrations is clearly out- 
lined in the following statement 
which is printed on the outside of 
the binder: 

“When you picture a tractor— 
and some time you will almost 
surely have occasion to do so— 
picture a modern one. 

“The need may arise in connec- 
tion with the advertising of an in- 
stitution that in its anniversary 
copy wants to compare old meth- 
ods with new—old time horse 
power versus modern tractor 
power. 

“Or it may be a miller or baker 
who, in telling the story of bread 


(Continued on page 934) 


THE CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY BUILDS GOOD WILL AND SECURES VALUABLE PUBLICITY BY FURNISHING 


ARTISTS AND ART DIRECTORS WITH THIS FOLDER OF “SCRAP.” 


THE FOLDER CONTAINS ILLUSTRATIONS SHOWING 


DIFFERENT VIEWS OF TRACTORS WHICH THE ARTIST CAN USE AS A GUIDE IN DRAWING WHEREVER A TRACTOR IS 
CALLED FOR AS PART OF THE ILLUSTRATION. THE FOLDER IS BOUND IN LOOSE LEAF FORM. 
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Circle F 


Gciling Light ¢ 
‘Ceptacles 


Even though the “stuffer’? may be small, it offers plenty of opportunity for attractive layout and 


design. These folders, or “stuffers,” used by the Circle F Manufacturing Company, show a few of 


the possibilities along this line. 
with a letter or other matter. 


The result is that the “stuffer” gets attention when enclosed 
Each piece has its own striking individuality. 


“Stuffers” That Get Attention 


HERE is no denying the 
fact that the lowly “stuffer” 


plays a valuable part in 
direct mail advertising at small ex- 
pense. It can be produced econom- 
ically; it requires no additional 
postage for mailing; and it serves 
as a constant reminder to the 
buyer, keeping the name of the 
product and the manufacturer be- 
fore him. 


The Circle F Manufacturing 
Company gains all these advan- 
tages through the use of stuffers, a 
few of which are shown here. These 
examples show how the attention 
value of this form of sales literature 
can be increased through attractive 
designs which are changed for each 
product. While the reproduction 
shown here is in one color, it sug- 
gests, at least, the manner in which 
color is used in these designs. 

All of these folders are printed in 
three colors, with combinations of 
black, orange, and blue, black, red, 
and yellow, etc. By varying the 
color combinations for each stuffer, 
each piece stands out as an indi- 
vidual and gets its own attention. 
This point is frequently overlooked 
by advertisers who adopt a stand- 
ard style or design for their stuffers 
with the result that soon they all 
begin to look alike even though 
they may cover different products. 
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The inside pages of these stuffers 
are devoted to descriptions of the 
merchandise featured together with 
specifications and list prices. They 
serve as an effective medium for 
calling the attention of regular 
buyers to products which they are 
not buying at present, thus aiding 
to increase sales to old customers 
when they are inserted in invoices 
and follow-up letters. They are a 
valuable adjunct to sales letters 
because they carry descriptive mat- 
ter on the product which, if carried 
in the letter itself, would make it 
too lengthy and cause the reader 
to lose interest. 


Stuffers are also useful as dealer 
helps, for they provide a means of 
furnishing the dealer with sales 
literature that is inexpensive and 
which he can use for counter dis- 
tribution as well as for mailing 
with letters, announcements, in- 
voices, etc. 


By arranging several colors in 
various combinations, it is possible 
to print several stuffers at one 
time, thus reducing the cost of 
presswork. This, however, does 
not eliminate the importance of 
attractive design and catchy titles 
which should be given careful con- 
sideration if best results are to be 
secured. Direct mail advertising 
has always been exactly like other 


advertising forms and methods in 
one respect and that is: it must be 
conducted regularly and _ system- 
atically to produce the best results. 
Too many advertisers have gained 
the mistaken impression that direct 
mail is intended only as a quick 
medium for securing immediate 
response in emergencies. The 
larger users of direct mail, who 
have studied its application for 
years, are now regarding this 
medium as a definite part of their 
advertising programs and are plar- 
ning campaigns and schedules as 
carefully and consistently as they 
plan their publication advertising. 

The stuffer can be made to play 
an important part in the direct mail 
advertising program and is particu- 
larly valuable to those concerns 
whose appropriations are neces 
sarily limited. But, because the 
stuffer is inexpensive, there is 10 
reason why it should not receive 
its full share of attention in making 
it as effective as possible. 

The examples shown above il 
lustrate the possibilities along this 
line. The Circle F Manufacturing 
Company gets individuality into 
each design even though the prod- 
uct does not have unlimited imagr 
native appeal. Another point wort 
noting is the “postery” attention 
value of the designs. 
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Aerial photo by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 
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sits TES How the proprietor of a neighbor- serot your customers. 
iirect ae > By the use of Better Paper and 
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rants, the clothiers—in fact, every Increase this advertising as your charge from any paper merchant 
re il- | type of shop—thoroughly and well. business increases. Increase your _ who sells Warren’s Standard Print- 
r this Take the men a half- ing Papers or by writing di- 
uring f mile from their business 9 rect to S. D. Warren Com- 
into # the women a few S pany, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
prod: blocks from their homes ton, Mass. 
nagi- and they are in a rela- 
vorth tively strange place. STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS a 
ation The merchant or shop Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required = 
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in printing, folding, and binding 


better printing 
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Before writing 


Altes 


Cut Your Form Writing Time 
in Half with Multi-Cutout 


9 operations - You never thought it was so many, did high 


Writing 


Sy : 4 


i 


o) 


Vw. 


~ 


dees Bebore We 


only 4 aedenas with Multi 


After Writing 


Cutout a 


"=": 


This advertiser required a long explana- 
tion to make clear the conveniences of 
his product. With the use of pictures, 
he was able to cut down on the number 
of words. The graphic presentation 
holds interest and is easily and quickly 
understood. The illustration shows a 
portion of a broadside mailed recently 
by B. Lowenbach and Sons Co., Ine. 


Pictures Save Words 


HE manufacturer of equip- 

ment for making duplicate 

copies of orders, memos, in- 
structions, etc., was faced with the 
problem of telling his buyers what 
his product would do and explain- 
ing its labor and time-saving ad- 
vantages in a way that could be 
most easily and quickly under- 
stood. To make these descriptions 
and explanations in words would 
require lengthy writing which 
would become tiresome to the 


reader and also somewhat confus- 
ing. Somebody suggested a pic- 


torial presentation that could be 
grasped in a few seconds, omitting 
the long descriptions in words. 
The result is shown herewith. 

It has been said many times that 
this is a picture age. Thousands 
of reasons have been advanced for 


this situation. The fact of the 
matter, it seems to me, is that 
people do not read less. Through 


the development of greater skill 
in writing, in advertising, fiction, 
newspapers, and magazines, facts, 
figures, ideas, and information are 
presented clearly and _ concisely 
without long-winded discussion. 
The result is that the modern 
reader is geared up a little more 
highly and can assimilate faster the 
things he reads. In the develop- 
ment of the modern magazine and 
newspaper, pictures have _ been 
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utilized more and more as the ideal 
medium for getting information to 
the reader at a glance, with the 
result that we probably read as 
much or more than ever, yet it 
takes less time to do it. 

By showing the nine operations 
necessary with ordinary methods 
and equipment in comparison with 
the four operations required with 
Multi-Cutout, the advertiser cashes 
in on the attention value of pic- 
tures and gets his story over in 
one-tenth the time it would require 
to tell it in words. 

There are thousands of other 
products that can use the pictorial 
method of presentation as a means 
of carrying the sales story to the 
buyer graphically. The opportuni- 
ties along this line have hardly 
been scratched as yet. 

In many cases, photographs of 
the various operations involving 
the manufacture or use of the prod- 
uct can be used to advantage. In 
others, simple line drawings such 
as that shown in the accompanying 
illustration are sufficient. The 
simpler the illustration, the easier 
it is to grasp the sales point it con- 
veys. Backgrounds and unessen- 
tial detail should be eliminated in 
sales illustrations of this type, just 
as unnecessary words and compli- 
cated phrases and sentences should 
be avoided in the copy. 


A desk manufacturer, some time 
ago, wanted to get over to buyers 
the inside story of the construction 
of his product. He had talked of 
proper bracing, grooves, tenons, 
mortises, and all the other tech- 
nical terms used in furniture mak- 
ing. It was difficult to make the 
buyer understand these terms. 

The problem was solved by us- 
ing pictures—phantom views of 
the desks themselves showing their 
actual construction. The buyer 
could understand this type of 
presentation and the salesmen had 
an easier time talking and selling 
quality. The extra cost of the art 
work required was more than off- 
set by the time saved by the sales- 
men and by increased sales. 


Jesse Neal Re-elected 
A.B.P. Secretary 


At a meeting in New York, held 
November 11, the new executive 
committee of The Associated Bust- 
ness Papers, Inc., re-elected Jesse 
H. Neal as executive secretary for 
the eleventh consecutive year. Mr. 
Neal was the first executive secre- 
tary of the organization, his service 
commencing in September, 1916, 
at the time that the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations was ff 
organized and became The Asso 
ciated Business Papers, Inc. 
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yer appeal is universal—it cannot be mis- BN ios bg engravers are brought into the picture from 
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Photo-Engraving Leaves No Feed Unsold 


The biographical booklet ‘The 
Relighted Lamp of Paul Revere™ 
supplied on request. 


\ 


power. Those who prepare advertising 
should seek the advice and help of engrav- . 
ers when there is still an opportunity to 
follow their suggestions in making over 

originals, the selection of screens, etc. : 


Advertising owes sincere appreciation to ° 


certain photo-engravers who have given so 

ield BP freely of their time and money to advance | 
tive Q KW advertising through their art. 
uSl- apo ‘a WALL 
esse 
for C Vice President Ralston Purina Company 

: Y President Association of National Advertisers 
Mr. 
cre- 
ie RICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS. 
916, 
, SBASSOCIATION 
re A 
Sso- GENERAL OFFICES # 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK * CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 
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Quality That Bespeaks Quality 


OHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., em- 
ploys quality sales literature to 
convey a strong impression of 

quality for this company’s asbestos 
shingles. A beautifully illustrated 
booklet, entitled “The Book of 
Roofs,” is typical of the quality 
that bespeaks quality. 

While the cover design for this 
booklet is simple, it invites interest 
and attention to the inside pages 
by showing a hint as to the con- 
tents through a latticed window 
cut-out of the cover stock through 
which the illustration on the open- 
ing page appears. 


The exhibit shown in conjunc- 
tion with this article shows how 
the bulk of the sales story is car- 
ried through illustrations which are 
reproduced in full color. The selec- 
tion of beautiful and unusual home 
designs is a factor in securing and 
holding the attention of those who 
are building or planning to build a 
home. Various colors predominate 
in each illustration showing how 
the different colors of the shingles 
harmonize with varying color com- 
binations for the houses themselves. 


The sample pages shown here 
illustrate the point that when effec- 
tive pictures are used but little 
type matter is required in order to 
carry the sales message to the 
reader. 


These illustrations lose none of 
their sales power through repro- 
duction because the engravings are 
of high quality and are printed on 
high grade paper stock with excel- 
lent presswork. Too many adver- 
tisers take it for granted that a 
beautiful drawing or painting in 
colors will almost automatically 
reproduce itself and therefore it is 
not necessary to take pains in 
selecting an engraver who can fol- 
low copy and instructions intelli- 
gently and is equipped to produce 
quality half-tones and etchings. On 
the other hand, there are those who 
leave no stone unturned in search- 
ing for the best engravings obtain- 
able and then turn the printing 
over to the lowest bidder who 
specializes on price instead of 
quality production. In both cases, 
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the results are a bitter disappoint- 
ment. 

The Johns-Manville booklet is an 
example of what can be done when 
sales literature of high character is 
properly conceived, planned, and 
produced. While the cost figures 
on this booklet are not available, a 
brief examination shows that the 
cost was but little, if any, more 
than many ordinary pieces of sales 
literature that do not carry half the 
impression of quality because the 
buyer tried to save a few pennies 
on art work, engravings, presswork, 
or paper stock—the vital factors 
that play an important part in the 
production of quality sales liter- 
ature. As a matter of fact, merely 
spending unlimited amounts of 


money does not always insure 
quality in the finished booklet or 
catalog. It is just as easy to over- 
dress a piece of sales literature as 
it is for the individual to put on too 
many frills. More depends upon 
the good taste with which the type 
face is selected and the page lay- 
outs are handled. 

The modern advertiser has the 
advantage over the pioneers be- 
cause there are a host of beautiful 
type faces now available either in 
machine composition or in hand- 
setting. He can run large blocks 
of type matter without sacrificing 
too much in the way of interest 
and legibility. He can employ cap- 
tions and boxes that delight the eye. 
All these details make for quality, 


The cover of this 
“Book of Proofs” 
draws attention to the 
inside pages by means 
of a latticed window 
which is cut into the 
cover stock, showing 
an attractive vista of 
beautiful roofs. The 
above pages show how 
the burden of the 
quality appeal is car- 
ried by excellent draw- 
ings in full color, re- 
quiring but little type 
matter for description 
and explanation. 
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What Is the Value of a 


Good Cover? 


NOWING the advantage of a pleasing first impression, your 
salesmen are supplied with good-looking substantial brief cases 
and an attractive display of samples. No reasonable expense is 

spared to assist in gaining the favorable attention of the buyer. 


Give your silent salesmen the same chance to succeed. Your cata- 
logs, sales manuals and data books must meet the hardest kind of 
competition for the attention of the buyer—they stand or fall largely on 
their personal appearance. 


An attractive, attention compelling appearance combined with 
Molloy quality of materials and craftmanship assures the Molloy Made 
Cover being in service long after other books have gone to the scrap 
heap. They are stronger and will wear longer than ordinary cloth, 
leather or paper covers and the cost is very moderate. They are made 
to order for all types of books or binders. 


Tell us about the catalog or other books that you are planning to 
issue and let us submit sketches in which we will incorporate a Molloy 
sales idea that will give your covers greater value and longer useful 
service. There is no obligation. 


Commercial Covers for Every Purpose 


MOLLOY MADE 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue Spas Sales Offices in 
Chicago, Illinois REVED Principal Cities 
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A Lesson in Booklet Making 


BOOKLET featuring the new 
A ovesne “Six,” issued re- 
cently by Willys-Overland, 
Inc., offers many suggestions to 
advertisers in other lines who are 
seeking to break away from stereo- 
typed forms of booklet layout. 
Under ordinary conditions, there is 
but one “center spread” in a book- 
let—the two facing pages in the 
center of the booklet made up of a 
continuous sheet, folded in the 
center and permitting the 
printing to carry across the 
page and through the usual 
“gutter.” 

Because of this apparent 
limitation, page layouts and 
designs, particularly for the 
smaller size booklets, are 
usually held to narrow 
limits with the 


necessity of 
allowing the 
“gutter” to 


break the con- 
tinuity between 
facing pages 
plus the fact 
that this inner 
margin cuts 
down mate- 
rially on the 
space available 
on each page 
for type matter 
or illustrations. 
When the cen- 
ter spread is 
reached, how- 
ever, these limitations disappear. 
The result is that the most inter- 
esting pages in many booklets and 
those which attract the eye most 
easily are to be found in the center. 
In fact, the center spread fre- 
quently surpasses the other pages 
to the extent that they suffer by 
comparison. 


The Willys-Overland booklet 
overcomes this limitation by a 
skillful combination of engraving, 
printing and binding which results 
in a booklet with no less than six 
“center spreads,” each eliminating 
the gutter. The accompanying il- 
lustration showing one of these 
spreads shows the effect that has 
been obtained. While the manner 
by which these effects have been 
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attained may not be understood by 
the layman, and although he may 
not appreciate the skill which 
makes them possible, he is at- 
tracted to this booklet because it 
is “different” and the difference 


arouses his interest. 

To the advertising man, versed 
in printing operations and tech- 
nique, the booklet is even more in- 
teresting because it emphasizes the 
The pro- 


value of quality work. 


—— 


6) 
» 


duction of a booklet like this re- 
quires not only perfect register of 
each set of plates so that the proper 
color effects are obtained, but per- 
fect register of the key plates on 
each sheet plus accurate adjust- 
ment of folding machinery so that 
each half of the illustration will 
meet and match the other half per- 
fectly. Without quality workman- 
ship and high grade equipment, 
such a_ booklet would be im- 
possible. 

Without getting too deeply into 
a technical discussion of printing 
processes, this booklet demon- 
strates that new and original ef- 
fects are waiting for advertisers 
who have the courage to carry 
them out. In themselves, original 


The New if 
|) OVERLAND SIX | 
Couch ta 


tp 
prspcom wm Overlord, 


grow where but one is usually 
regarded as the possible limit. 
This is done by careful register 
in making the engravings, in 
the printing, and also in the 
binding, 
the usual “gutter”? between the 
pages is eliminated. 


ideas are of little value unless they 
are carried out by producers who 
have the necessary skill and equip- 
ment available. The point is this: 
that the quality production organ- 
ization that specializes on quality 
sales literature and is equipped to 
turn it out is an asset to the ad- 
vertiser of far greater value to him 
than the price he pays for qual- 
ity literature. It is able, just as 
in the Willys-Overland case, 
to carry out 
plans and ideas 
which make 
sales literature 
distinctive and 
‘ effective which 
' the ordinary 
quantity pro- 
duction organ- 
ization is un- 
able to grasp or 
is not equipped 
to produce. 
Such adver- 
tising cannot 
be planned and 
turned out in 
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a hurry. The 
Willys-Overland, Inc., makes Curse of many 
two or more “center spreads”’ direct ma il 


campaigns is 
the speed with 
which they are 
designed, 
planned, writ- 
ten and printed. 
Good work of 
this kind re- 
quires time for careful thought and 
skillful planning. 

The Willys-Overland direct mail 
advertising department has become 
one of the keystones of their entire 
sales and advertising program. 
Adequate time is allowed for the 
planning and preparation of all 
direct mail appeals because direct 
mail advertising in this organiza- 
tion is more than an afterthought 
or something to be used in an 
emergency. 

Too much direct mail advertis- 
ing is the result of someone’s 
sudden desire to “get-out-a-book- 
let” or “send something to dealers.” 
No campaign ever lost in pulling 
power by allowing time to build 
selling appeal into every piece. 


with the result that 
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Chieftain Bond 


HE MAGIC OF COLOR! Fourteen attractive shades 

besides white to weave into any sales plan and give just 
the distinctive touch that lifts your advertising out of the 
beaten path—the touch that makes for increased returns. 
This is what Curerrain Bonp gives to advertiser and printer 
besides a strength, a crisp character and a quality feel that 
have made it a leader in its class. Try it. 


“USE DETTER PAPERS 


“USE GETTER PAPERS 
g —=———=z 
VAs 


“Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test’ 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atmany, N. ¥....<. Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation NEw ORLEANS, LA E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 


BALTIMORE, MbD.......... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. New York City... .', W. Anderson & Company 
Boston, MAss W. H. Claflin & Company OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.. Kansas City Paper House 
BuFFALo, N. Y Holland Paper Co. OMAHA, NEBR .cecnoecnen- ield-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Butte, Mont Minneapolis Paper Company PHILADELPHIA, PA D. Ward Company 


CHICAGO; Ti bisisscnscosnce Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. ich gy PA Seyler Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. ..Standard Paper Company ORTLAND, ORE Blake, McFall Company 


CLEVELAND, OHIO..................Petrequin Paper Company tana hve I ener eee Sey 
CoLumBiA, S. C Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. R N.C = ees id ‘cin duiclgy 
DALLAS, Texas E. C. Palmer & Co.. Lid. ALEIGH, N. [pes- ‘itzgerald Paper Co. 
’ : : lege RICHMOND, VA Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
DENVER, COLO..cccsescssssssrees Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. : : i 
° , Rocnzster, N. Y........... ..Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 

DEs MOINEs, IOWA............ Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa Sr. Louis, Mo Aeme Pa C <a 
DetRoIT, MICH Whitaker Paper Co ; . ae te ae 
alge ce % St. PAuL, MINN E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
DULUTH, MINN Peyton Paper Co. SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS..........San Antonio Paper Company 
HOUSTON, TEXAS ..cccssscssscsssessnssssnrmene lye C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. SAN FRANCISCO, CALI Poosccccccnenone. .General Paper Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDoococmcsssssossssssene Century Paper Company SPOKANE, WASH pokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
JACKSON, TENN Martins-Currie Paper Co. SPRINGFIELD, MO .cnnnccsccseeeceeneeeo Springfield Paper Company 
Kansas City, Mo Kansas City Paper House Tacoma, WASH... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
LANSING, MICH Dudley Paper Company TAMPA, FLA E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
LOUISVILLE, KY e..cccccccssssceeeeseneese- SOUtheastern Paper Company 0) SL) |. | ree Ohio and Michigan Paper Co. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF Western Pacific Paper Company WASHINGTON, D. ..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIG......... Allman-Christiansen Paper Company WILKES-BARRE, PA.................. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Minneapolis Paper Co. WORCESTER, MASS Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


EXPORT—NEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc., and Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
EN VELOPES—WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 
WorCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div. United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wis CoO nsin Wispom Bonp 


Op Councit Tree Bonn Gracier Bonp 
Success Bonp Stronewact Linen LepGeEr 
Curerrain Bonp Reso.ute LEDGER 
Neenau Bono Check the Names Prestice LepGEeR 
Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
ASN 
ree Ys 
Agr 
Une 
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Troy’s 


Importance 


e 


Metropolitan Troy is of 
equal importance with 
other second class cities 
of New York. 


Troy’s industries are 
varied and include the 
manufacture of bells, 
boilers, blowers and 
fans, chains, collars and 
cuffs, fire hydrants, fur- 
naces, fire brick, knitting 
machines, knit goods, 
laundry machinery, loco- 
motive specialties, mer- 
chant iron, malleable 
iron and steel, marine 
engines, paper, paint, 
rivets, rail joints, scales, 
shirts, stamped tinware, 
thermometers, valves, 
underwear, varnish and 
other products. 


Metropolitan Troy has 
a population of 118,140, 
and is dominated by The 
Troy Record to the prac- 
tical exclusion of outside 
newspapers. 


e 


THE TROY 
RECORD 


National Advertising 
Representatives: 


CHAS. H. EDDY COMPANY 


NEW YORK: Park-Lexington Bldg. 
CHICAGO: Wrigley Bldg. 
BOSTON: Old South Bldg. 


: 
2 


A Testimonial Booklet That Talks 
the Buyer’s Language 


ROBABLY it is because I am 

passing through the trials and 
tribulations of building my own 
home that I was attracted by a 
booklet issued recently by ‘The 
Insulite Company setting forth the 
advantages of its product in an in- 
teresting and convincing fashion. 
Of all the material sent me by 
various manufacturers of building 
materials and equipment, this 
booklet seems the most human in 
its appeal. 

The title itself, “Our Fourth 
House,” is bound to arouse the in- 
terest of the prospective builder 
because his first desire is to avoid 
the mistakes his friends and ac- 
quaintances have made in building 
while he secures all the benefits of 
their experiences. The man who 
builds his first house finds out a lot 
of things he didn’t know which he 


to build or buy a home. 


plans to correct or include in the 
“next one.’ A word, therefore, 
from one who has put up four 
homes carries considerable weight 
and he is regarded somewhat as a 
person in authority. 

The text matter of the booklet 
consists of a letter supposed to 
have been written by George 
Smith to his brother, Frank, out- 
lining his experiences in building 
the four homes he has lived in, 
The letter is written in a free and 
easy style just as one brother 
would use in writing to another. 
In it, the writer sums up his ex- 
periences in former homes as com- 
pared with the last one in which 
he has used Insulite. He brings 
out the saving in fuel that is made 
possible, the comfort of the house 
in warm weather, the waterproof 
character of the material as proved 


SBME RS 
ot 

This booklet does not look like a testimonial piece, but the title 
is sufficient to catch and hold the interest of anyone who is about 


The inside pages are made up of a 


letter supposed to have been written by George Smith to his 


brother. 


A clever postscript to the letter gives the clue to the 


name of the advertiser and the name of his product. 
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by a leaking radiator, and other 
S advantages, as his own experi- 
ences. This is much more con- 
vincing to the buyer than the cold 


__———— = 
statements and claims made by ie 
the the manufacturer direct. | De oncicincys + 
re, No mention of the company 
our making the product is made until 
zht the end of the letter and this is 
Sa contained in a clever P. S. suggest- | 
ing that the brother, Frank, write | 
let to The Insulite Company for more | 
to information about proper insula- 
rge tion and mentioning the fact that | 
ut- the company maintains a big corps \l 
ing of insulation engineers whose ad- ae miei 
in. vice will not cost a cent. 


The idea is not spoiled at the 
end, as so often happens, by the 
manufacturer’s stepping into the 
picture and showing that he was 
merely hiding until the letter car- 
ried its sales points and the buyer 
was ready for closing. The In- 
sulite Company wisely avoids in- 
truding into the suggested privacy 
of a personal letter, depending 
upon the postscript to carry the 
hidden signature which the buyer 
will find as he finishes the letter. 


I do not know, of course, 
whether this letter was actually 
written by George Smith to his 
brother, Frank. It doesn’t matter, 
anyway. The point is that the 
manufacturer skillfully places his 
sales arguments in the mouth of 
an outsider who can boost and 
praise to his heart’s content with- 
out seeming to brag. The Mennen 
people have been successful at this 
sort of thing through their “Jim 
Henry” advertisements. Other 
concerns have applied the idea 
successfully, also. 

Testimonial letters from actual 
users are, of course, valuable am- 
munition in convincing the pros- 
pective buyer that the product will 
do what the maker says it will. 
Unsolicited testimonials, however, 
are sometimes hard to get. By 
creating a character such as George 
Smith or Jim Henry, the advertiser 
can step out of the picture at will 
and thus increase the effectiveness 
of his sales messages. 


The advertising of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company will be 
handled by G. Lynn Sumner Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York, beginning 
January 1, 1927. 


SEND 


FOR THIS 
INFORMATIVE BOOK on 


Planned Sales Promotion. 


A copy will be sent without charge to 
anyone concerned with the formula- 
ting of advertising programs. 


HE business of William Green, 

a Corporation, is planning, de- 

veloping and producing direct 
sales promotion campaigns. Its func- 
tions include Industrial and Com- 
mercial Research and Analysis, Plan- 
ning, Writing, Illustrating, Printing, 
Binding, Addressing and Mailing. 


A representative will be glad to 
explain in greater detail how these 
facilities may be engaged complete or 
in part without disturbing your pres- 
ent advertising program in any way. 

No obligation is implied 
in requesting the book or 


*% asking that a representa- 
1 tive call. 


WILLIAM GREEN 


a Corporation 
Complete Direct Advertising Service 
and Counsel 


Sales Promotion * Marketing ~ Merchandising 
Offices: 627 West 43d Street, New York City 
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Booklet explaining L M S 
unusual Warehousing Plan 
mailed free on request 


Free 


Warehouse 
Storage 


at unusual saving 


Here’s real news! Storage 
rates in Britain from one 
half to one-seventh of cur- 
rent American rates. 


You can save money right now on 
shipments to Britain by using the 
new L M S storage service. The 
L M S owns and operates 350 stor- 
age warehouses at its terminals in 
practically every important indus- 
trial center throughout Britain. Stor- 
age capacity exceeds 100,000,000 feet. 
Direct rail connections between 
warehouses. 


The L M S is the only British Rail- 
road serving with its own railroad 
all major British ports. All mer- 
chandise is delivered right through 
to store door with its own teams 
and trucks. 1,300 motor trucks and 
10,000 teams continuously employed. 


Recently a prominent American Ex- 
porter sold merchandise to a British 
customer for future delivery. He 
shipped directly to the L M S ware- 
house in buyer’s home town in En- 
gland where it was held at a mere 
fraction of cost which same storage 
would be anywhere in the United 
States. Delivery of the merchandise 
was given to buyer by special L M S 
motor truck service on exact deliv- 
ery date. 


In addition to the example quoted, 
authentic bulletins will be published 
from time to time demonstrating 
how L M S Service assists Ameri- 
can business. Watch for the next 
example—it will pay you! 


LONDON MIDLAND 
& SCOTTISH 


RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 
THOMAS A. MOFFET 


Freight Traffic Manager in America 


One Broadway New York City 


THE ONLY BRITISH RAILROAD WITH AN 
ACTIVE FREIGHT DEPARTMENT 
IN AMERICA 


Constructive Advertising Cooperation 


(Continued from page 923) 


wants to show how tractors pre- 
pare the soil, plant the seed and 
harvest the grain. 

“It may be a lumber company or 
furniture manufacturer who wants 
to show modern tractor logging 
methods. 

“It may be an oil refiner or dis- 
tributor, a bearing manufacturer or 
a steel mill that wants to show an 
important user of its products. 


“Tt may be in any of a score of 
other connections that you want to 
show a tractor. So, please remem- 
ber—when you picture a tractor, 
picture a modern one. 

“The enclosed ‘scrap’ will assist 
you in that aim.” 


Thus, the company suggests 
many uses for the material and 
gains the good-will of the artist or 
art director while it gains valued 
publicity in having its product 
shown in more advertising illustra- 
tions. There are other makes of 
tractors, of course, but it is safe to 
assume that the artist will not con- 
duct an extensive research into 


tractor design when he has this 
compact folder full of useful sug- 
gestions at hand. 

If there is any question as to 
whether this folder will be kept for 
reference and use, just step into 
any commercial art studio and ask 
the artist if he keeps a file of 
“scrap.” 

If advertising is to continue to 
develop as a successful force in 
creating confidence, desire, and de- 
mand, there is room for more co- 
operation along this line among 
manufacturers who are willing to 
make an investment in the interest 
of the industry which pays real 
dividends in good-will. As one 
sales executive said recently while 
talking about a project carried out 
by his company “for the good of 
the industry,” “The unexpected re- 
turns from this unselfish venture 
exceeded the results we usually 
expect from plans selfishly con- 
ceived strictly for our own benefit. 
We feel that this is usually the 
case when a good deed is done 
without anticipating a reward.” 


Giving the Dealer the Help He Needs 


(Continued from page 921) 


shown. They are furnished, how- 
ever, without charge. A letter is 
also written to the customer, tell- 
ing him that the display material 
has been sent to him.” 


This plan of showing the value of 
the display material on the invoice, 
even though it is furnished without 
charge, would seem to be an effec- 
tive way for showing the dealer the 
actual value of the dealer helps 
provided for him. If the dealer 
knows what this is worth, he is 
less likely to waste it. 


Where the merchandise is dis- 
tributed through the jobbing trade, 
some display material is furnished 
to the jobbers for re-distribution 
to their dealers. However, as 
stated by Mr. Sampson, the factory 
prefers wherever possible to make 
the distribution of dealer helps 
direct to the dealers. The result is 
that, in most instances, the job- 
ber simply forwards requests for 


displays and other helps which he 
receives from his dealers, on to the 
factory where the material is 
shipped direct. This gives the 
home office a better opportunity to 
keep a complete record of the dis- 
tribution of advertising material 
and strengthens the relation be- 
tween jobber, dealer, and factory. 

Since display plays an important 
part in the retail merchandising of 
stationery, White and Wyckoff 
salesmen are provided with photo- 
graph albums showing the various 
displays available. In selling the 
line, Mr. Sampson reports that 
they pay as much attention to the 
display features as they do to the 
merchandise itself. As a_ result, 
the dealer is sold on the value of 
good display in moving his stock 
and therefore the company has 
little difficulty in getting the dealer 
to give the merchandise prominent 
display. 
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The Multiplex Display Fixture Company could easily have written 
a booklet on how to distribute dealer helps based on the experi- 


ences of some of its customers. 
weight by having the customers write it themselves. 


Instead, it gives the booklet 


Aside from 


its advertising value, the booklet is a constructive contribution to 
advertising because it contains real facts on a timely question. 


Aiding the Distribution of Dealer 


HE question of distributing 

dealer helps is of as much 
importance as the matter of pro- 
ducing the helps themselves. Per- 
haps the greatest developments in 
direct mail advertising will come in 
distribution methods in the next 
year or two. The quality and 
variety of sales literature provided 
as dealer helps have improved 
considerably in the last few years. 
Methods for distributing this mate- 
tal on an equable and_ practical 
basis so that all distributors and 
dealers will get all the help they 
need and will use that help to ad- 
vantage, are coming in for their 
fair share of consideration now. 

As yet, however, there is much 
difference of opinion among manu- 
facturers as to whether or not the 
dealer should pay for material pre- 
pared for him and, if so, how 
much. Should advertising material 
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Helps 


be furnished only at the request 
of the dealer or is it best to 
make an allotment and send each 
dealer his share whether he asks 
for it or not? How can the adver- 


tiser get the dealer to use this 
material after he once gets it? 
These and other questions are 


coming up constantly and there is 
great difference of opinion as to the 
correct answers. 

In view of this situation, a book- 
let entitled, “How We Distribute 
Dealer Helps, written by Five 
Prominent Advertisers,’ treats a 
timely subject and has unusual at- 
tention value. The Multiplex Dis- 
play Fixture Company uses this 
effective approach as a means of 
interesting buyers in its equipment 
for the display and distribution of 
dealer help materials. By bringing 
to advertisers the information re- 
garding methods for distributing 


HOW TO MAKE 
1927 a 
RECORD 
BREAKER 


HE time has passed when 

any manufacturer can 
forge his way to the top and 
then float along on past suc- 
cess. The manufacturer who 
slows up his sales and adver- 
tising effort is soon pushed 
aside by competitors who are 
more aggressive. 

Skill in planning and in 
carrying out the plan; ability 
to grasp new sales opportun- 
ities; vision to see new mar- 
kets andthe couragetodevelop 
them are necessary now as 
never before. 


Yet, in the face of the keenest 
kind of competition, many con- 
cerns are striding ahead to leader- 
ship because they allow no oppor- 
tunity to pass, no market to go un- 
worked. Rewards in great measure 
await those who have the will, the 
foresight, and the courage to keep 
fighting. 

Study the methods employed by 
these leading companies and you 
will note the importance which these 
concerns attach to Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising. Once upon a time, Direct 
Mail was simply a dignified name 
for “printing”. Now it is recog- 
nized as a dynamic force in sales 
building, the equal of any other 
advertising medium in building 
sales. 

Selecting the proper Direct Mail 
organization warrants as careful 
consideration as you would give to 
theselection ofan advertising agency. 
Making the proper connection is 
the first step in preparing for a rec- 
ord-breaking sales volume in 1927. 
By selecting this organization you'll 
have the backing of more than 40 
years of experience in successful 
Direct Mail Marketing. You can’t 
afford to gamble for 1927. 


The Cargill | 


Company 


Marketing 
Complete Printing Service 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


| 
i 
i 
I 
i 
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Contact — the Dealer 
with his Local Market 


The retailer, like the manufacturer, has his problems of 
competition. 


Shoes or radio, groceries or eleétrical refrigerators, drugs or 
automobiles, the dealer is everlastingly confronted with a 
contest for the retail trade of his community. 

He must compete in Store appearance, service, price, courtesy, 
location, and— 

In advertising . . . in keeping his name constantly before his 
likely market. 

For most retailers Direét Mail is the ONLY logical medium 


of outside-the-store advertising . . . sales promotion. 
Electrograph specializes in dealer-to-consumer Direct Mail 
...to the consumer... through the dealer... for the 


factory. Electrograph creates, prepares produces and distributes. 


The dealer receives regularly from Electrograph packages of 
carefully prepared Direét Mail, imprinted for him, addressed 
to his local consumers, sealed, stamped . . . a// ready to drop 
in the mail box. 

Eleétrograph brings to the service of manufacturers the study, 
application and equipment that makes an exact science of 
what was formerly haphazard experiment. 

Eleétrograph dealer-to-consumer Direét Mail completes locally— 
around your dealer’s store —the advertising you start nationally. 


THE ELECTROGRAPH COMPANY 
Home Office: 725 West Grand Boulevard - Detroit, Michigan 


Created DIRECT~MAI L [scalized 
Individualtzed 
Distributed 


In Illinois, Electrograph Advertising ‘Service, Inc., 
Chicago, is licensed to operate under Electrograph patents. 
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dealer helps used by other con- 
cerns, it enables them to adopt defi- 
nite plans for their own distriby- 
tion and, naturally, opens the way 
for the discussion of Multiplex 
equipment and its advantages. 
This is an effective application 
of the use of testimonials which 
goes farther than simply pointing 
out the good features of the prod- 
uct. The descriptions of distribu- 
tion methods contained in the 
booklet are written by the adver- 
tisers themselves and are not con- 
fined solely to the manner in which 
they use Multiplex equipment, but 
cover their plans in general as well, 
These outlines offer suggestions to 
advertisers in other lines and, as a 
result, the booklet builds good will 


.| because it provides useful informa- 


tion. 

Each of the five plans outlined 
by the particular advertisers who 
contributed to the booklet is 
summed up by means of an edi- 
torial comment, written by the 
manufacturer, which points out the 
possibilities for using similar plans 
in other lines of business. No 
particular stress is laid on the use 
of the equipment mentioned, thus 
keeping the suggestions unbiased. 

Just as the Multiplex Display 
Fixture Company has used the 
plans and methods of others as a 
means of showing buyers how to 
use the product, so can this book- 
let serve as an example to other 
advertisers as an effective use of 
testimonials and a successful hook- 
up between the sales presentation 
and subjects of timely interest. 
As market conditions change from 
month to month and year to year, 
the wise advertiser shapes his ap- 
peal to gain the timely advantages 
that present themselves. 


Courier-Journal Commemo- 
|. rates 100th Anniversary 


In commemoration of the one- 
hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing, the Louisville, Kentucky, 
“Courier-Journal” issued a 96-page 
edition in rotogravure on Novem- 
ber 22. This section, delivered as 
a part of the regular issue, was 
designed as a pictorial survey of 
the past century, embracing 4 
sketch of the newspaper and its 
progenitors, as well as a historical 
survey of Louisville and Kentucky. 
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Fostering a Better Understanding of 
Advertising Agency Contracts 


A Review of ‘‘Check-List Contracts For Adver- 
tising Service,’’ a New Book by Lynn Ellis 


q AMHE delightful informality 
and charming vagueness 
that has characterized the 

relations between advertising 
agents and their clients is familiar 
enough to almost anyone. Con- 
tracts involving the expenditure of 
possibly millions of dollars have 
been entered into upon no more 
definite basis than a “letter of 
authorization,” testifying to the 
fact that a relation of principal and 
agent has been set up. 


The Agents’ Work 


Neither the extent of the agent’s 
authority nor the limit of the prin- 
cipal’s responsibility is clearly de- 
fined, and the service that the agent 
is to render is to be determined “as 
circumstances may require.” It is 
understood that the relationship 
may be terminated by either party 
at any time, and no clear provision 
is made for disposing of transac- 
tions that are only partly completed 
when the contract comes to an end. 


This is common knowledge, and 
there is no need to elaborate it. 
The results are frequently unfortu- 
nate, but neither party can be very 
seriously blamed for the lack of a 
definite and specific understanding. 
The facts that the agent’s chief 
remuneration comes in the form of 
a discount granted by third parties; 
that the uncertainties of advertis- 
ing are such that few advertisers 
would be justified in committing 
themselves in advance; that agency 
service itself is so largely indefinite 
and intangible; and many more, 
conspire to create a situation where 
the framing of a concrete and com- 
prehensive contract looks to be as 
big a job almost as the placing of 
the advertising itself. -The task 
alone of determining just where the 
agent’s authority and responsibility 
begin and end is formidable. There 
IS No concensus of opinion on this 


By Roy W. Johnson 


point, even among the agencies 
themselves. 

As Mr. Ellis expresses it, in his 
preface to the volume now under 
review, it has been the advertising 
agent’s job to carry a message to 
Garcia, only he was to frame it up 
after he found him. In an enter- 
prise of this sort, neither party is 
very seriously to be blamed for 
failure to make it the subject of a 
definite contract. 


Now Mr. Ellis has entertained 
the rather ambitious project of pro- 
viding a remedy for this situation, 
and the present volume is the re- 
sult. Superficially it is a series of 
contract forms, to be used in con- 
nection with various branches or 
phases of agency service, together 
with the text of an expository 
document in which all terms are 
defined and the various functions 
are explained and classified. 


Increasing Demands for Service 


Actually, however, it is consider- 
ably more than that. For Mr. Ellis 
has endeavored, very successfully I 
think, to provide a map or chart of 
the territory hitherto actually cov- 
ered by agency service, and to indi- 
cate thereon the respective duties 
and obligations of both parties. 
The fact that this classification of 
functions and obligations is mainly 
expressed in the formalities and 
redundancies of legal terminology 
is assurance that it is not “easy 
reading,” but should not blind any- 
one to its intrinsic value to agency 
and advertiser alike. 


Mr. Ellis says that during the 
ten years of his service with the 
H. K. McCann Agency, he was 
possessed of a fiend that kept reit- 
erating, “That sort of thing will 
come up again—don’t lay it away— 
work out the way it’s to be done 
next time and write it, chart it, fix 


it. You’re the boss—you must pay 
the penalty—the people under you 
have a right to know in advance 
how you want them to work.” At 
first it seemed purely an internal 
problem to be solved within the 
agency itself. But gradually it 
was perceived to be considerably 
broader than that. Rising costs and 
increasing demands for service 
from clients led to a very serious 
consideration of the question, “How 
far should the agency go?” 


A “General Service Argument” 


This led, indirectly and after 
some time, ‘to a revision of the 
McCann contract (which was called 
a letter or “memo of agreement’’) 
and the attorneys were called in. 
“They floundered Summer and Fall 
away,’ says Mr. Ellis, “and finally 
told us flatly they couldn’t draw a 
contract until we ourselves agreed 
on what we wanted in it. In 
December I was asked to take a 
shot at it. The next four months | 
am afraid I made my associates 
heartily sick of the subject, but we 
finally compromised on a printed 
form that seems so far to have 
done very well.” 


This appears to have been the 
inception of the idea which led to 
the effort to work the problem out 
in comprehensive fashion. The 
whole bewildering array of services 
that are from time to time rendered 
by advertising agencies generally 
were classified according to func- 
tion, broken down into processes, 
and analyzed and defined. For each 
separate function an “index” was 
prepared, listing all of the prob- 
able or possible operations that 
might be involved in connection 
with service under it, with space in 
which to indicate whether or not a 
particular operation was contem- 
plated as part of the contract. 
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Supplementary “service agree- 
ments” were drawn up for each of 
these major functions, and the gen- 
eral terms of the relationship were 
set forth in a “General Service 
Agreement” to which the supple- 
mentary agreements were designed 
to be attached. Truly a formidable 
task, and one which would hardly 
commend itself to the happy-go- 
lucky school of advertising agency 
procedure. As Mr. Ellis himself 
says in his postscript: “The reader 
who has come thus far may well be 
pardoned a species of bewilderment 
and a looming question mark. 
\Where is the advertising agency, 
or for that matter where is any 
organization ready to tackle all the 
items in these twenty-odd service 
indexes? 

“Let’s go back and recall that 
my purpose was to lay out a map. 
An outline map, if you please, on 
which each agency might block in 
its own scope limits and the actual 
zone to be covered at the time for 
any advertiser. And if the map 
shows bits of Canada and Mexico 
and a few islands clear off the 
coast, put the extras down as a 
factor of safety and not necessarily 
my idea of what an agency ought 
to cover.” 


A Series of Standard Forms 


Now it is my impression, as I 
have already intimated, that this is 
a work of considerable intrinsic 
importance. It is the first time, so 
far as I know, that anybody has 
tried to chart the territory actually 
covered by agency service, and to 
fix boundaries that are not purely 
rhetorical. ‘The author’s purpose, 
of course, is to provide a series of 
more or less standardized contract 
forms, which will be widely used 
in actual practice, or which can be 
adapted to fit individual conditions. 
That may happen or it may not. 

There will doubtless be consider- 
able resistance among those agency 
brethren to whom the fateful word 
“contract” is a bugaboo. But the 
book is worth ten dollars of any 
advertiser’s money if it will lead 
him to appreciate that his relation- 
ship with his agency is a contract 
relationship, whether he likes it or 
not, and will lead further to a defi- 
nite understanding on both sides 
as to what service is contemplated 
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in the contract and what is not. If 
that is a free advertisement for 
Mr. Ellis, he is welcome to it. 


It is quite generally agreed that 
one of the major evils of the adver- 
tising business is the constant 
shifting about of accounts. In 
large part this is due, I think, to 
the lack of any definite understand- 
ing on either side as to what the 
mutual duties and responsibilities 
really are. The advertising agency 
has sold the advertiser something 
—but what? The advertiser has 
contracted to buy something—but 
what? 

A dispute arises over some trivial 
and inconsequential item, and the 
parties proceed to “argue it out” 
because there is no authoritative 
statement anywhere to which an 


appeal can be taken. Each brings 


in collateral incidents to bolster up 
his case, and by the time the cor- 
respondence has continued for a 
while there is a first-class griey- 
ance in the nursery. At the end of 
the year the advertising journals 
chronicle a staple item of news: 


that “The account of the P. D. 


& 0. 


Manufacturing Company will be 
placed, beginning January first, by 


the Blank, Dash 


and Asterisk 


Agency instead of Hyphen, Inc.” 


That sort of thing is wasteful 
and expensive, to advertiser and 


agency alike. 


There is undoubt- 


edly no general panacea, but | 


think that the system of 


cold- 


blooded and remorseless analysis 
adopted by Mr. Ellis might prevent 


a good deal of it. 


W hat the Corporations Earned 
the First Nine Months 


| amassing of various com- 
panies for the first nine months 
of 1926 as compared with the earn- 
ings for 1925 are generally favor- 
able. The following table compiled 
by the United Business Service 
shows the earnings of companies 
in various lines of business, as re- 
ported for the first nine months of 


1926. An asterisk denotes fiscal 
year or twelve months’ period. 
Div. Year 9 Mo. 
Company Rate 1925 1926 
AUTOMOBILES AND ‘TRUCKS 
Am. La France Fire Eng. 1 1.61 0.87 
Chrysler Corp....-5..5 3 5.81 3.85 
Dodge Bros. “A”... ... 4.02 5.58 
General Motors Corp...... 7 19,05 17577 
Hudson Motot....cccccccccssessssson 16.07 5.00 
Hupp Motoc...... 4.16 3.36 
Jordan Motor... 2.91 1.89 
Mack Trucks...... 12:37 ‘9:02 
Whats “IOC sisi scscsnsssnsosscsccnses 54.13 5.41 
Packard Mo to...cccccccoossssssoe 4.84 *6.06 
Studebaker .............. 8.34 6.08 
Willys Overland... 4.05 3.32 
Wellow: “Praek sic 0.60 0.42 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 
Amer. Bosch Magneto..... ...... Zot ii7 
Brneee WEE Gos sscctossccoctcae 9S 4.07 3.38 
Eaton Axle & Spring... 2 283: <3:89 
Gabriel Snubber................... 2.50 6.67 4.41 
Moto-Meter “A?.......sn 3.60 8.97 3.99 
Motor Wheel.un....cccsccccscseccsen 2 3.74 2.64 
Stewart Warnerv................... 6 12:57: “8.01 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


Certain-Teed Products... 4 4.64 4.67 
International Cement....... 4 6.63 4.75 
Obs Blew ator ascii cn 12.81 10.92 
Canby, CHEWING GuM, Etc. 
American Chicle................... 3 5.90 4.13 
Wrigley (WM) .cccccccccum 3 5.07 4.22 


Div. Year 

Company Rate 1925 
CHAIN STORES 

IPORRON Ss Se) Scien BO 2U72 

United Drug... 8 12.64 

CHEMICAL—DYE—FERTILIZER 

Amer. Agric. Chem........... ...... 1.02 

Commercial Solv. “B”..... 8 13.82 

Freeport Texas Co............. .... 1.03 

International Ag. Chem. ..... 0.89 

Mathieson Alkali................. 4 8.42 

Texas Gulf Sulphuc....... 3 8.96 

Union Carbon & Carb... 5 Toe 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers 20... 6 8.78 
General Electric................... 3 20.46 


Evectric LIGHT, Power, GAs 


Amer. Gas & Electric... 1 4.63 
Commonwealth Power... 2 2.75 
Cons. Gas & Elec., Balt 2.50 6.41 
Detroit Edison.........cccscesn 8 12.27 
North American ............... 10%stk. 3.12 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 8 11.55 
Virginia Elec. & Power... 2.50 1,72 


Foop AND Foop Propucts 


Beechnut Packing................ 2.40 5.38 
Coca Cola 7 | 14.47 
Continental Baking “A” 8 17.26 
CORN Products .svisscsictcscnscsccc 2.16 
Fleischmann ........... 3.08 
National Biscuit ... 5.78 
Postum Cereal... 6.85 
Ward Baking °B” 2: ax 2.19 
LEATHER AND SHOE 
American Hide & Leath. ...... Nil 
Central Leather (Pfd.).. -... 4.39 


MINING AND SMELTING 


Butte & Superioc................... 2 1.70 
DOME WINES aictcrcncscsisnsirnce 2 1.69 
Granby ‘Consol wvicssscccscciciccns ac Nil 
Howe Sound ...cccccccccccssssnen 4 1.91 
International Nickel.......... 2 2:29 
Magma Coppet.........cccccccu 3 2.34 


(Continued on page 960) 
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9 Mo. 
1926 


2.34 
10.91 


*Nil 
9.60 
1.47 

*1.30 
7.05 

2.49 

6.00 


6.65 
4.17 


*6,58 
3.65 
4.15 
8.70 
*3,82 
*12,57 
*4,07 


5.06 
16.25 
6.63 
2.88 
2.98 
4.87 
6.17 
1.52 


Nil 
Nil 


1.33 
1.37 
5.06 
4.87 
2.20 
3,30 


J gy tnt 


TTT 


THE 1927 DARTNELL 


DATA BOOK for SALESMEN 


VEST-POCKET BOOK that any salesman will welcome and use because it 
provides a place to systematically record daily and monthly sales, expense 
and income disbursements, insurance premiums, installment purchases; as 
well as a daily pocket tickler to keep tab of call-backs, appointments and serves 
as a general jog to his memory. It is a diary, private ledger, business tickler, 
order record, memoranda book and information book combined into one. 


-for Your Own Salesmen 


These welcome Data Books will en- 
courage your salesmen to be more 
systematic in managing their work; it 
will give them a new and bigger con- 
ception of their opportunity with 
your company; it will help them to 
actually close business by use of the 
tables to drive home a sales point; it 
will stimulate a good salesman to 
greater effort because it shows him 
the old figures he has to beat. 


— for Customer’s Salesmen 


With your firm name stamped in 
gold on the cover panel every sales- 
man who carries the book will think 
of you anywhere from two to ten 
times a day! Your customers will 
appreciate your giving their sales- 
men such a book because it will help 
to make them more productive. There 
is nothing selfish about such a gift 
and that is one reason why the men 
will thank you for remembering them. 


—for Your Salesmen Friends 


One of these books in the genuine 
sheepskin binding, with your friend’s 
name gold stamped on the cover, 
makes a gift that costs you little but 
will be prized by him more than a 
less useful remembrance costing ten 
times as much. Purchasing agents 
who wish to show their appreciation 
for cooperation extended by sales- 
men or to reciprocate their gifts, will 
find the new sheepskin book ideal. 


One Feature Alone in the 1927 Salesman’s Data Book 
Justifies Sending It to Each of Your Men 


The feature is very well written 
and right to the point, and ought 
to be of great benefit to every 


This is a splendid thing to include 
in the Data B 
order for thirty-six copies. 


ook. Enclosed find 
i If we 


I am most heartily in accord with 
everything you say in this feature. 
Very few salesmen recognize their 


The new feature is very well 
written, and if the average sales- 
man can see his job in the light 


salesman, be he of the new or old 
school—N. A. GLADDING, Vice 
President and Director of Sales, 
E. C. Atkins & Company. 

= «© * 
I want every one of my salesmen 
and sales managers and the offi- 
cers of our Company to read this 
feature, and re-read it, and have 
it where they can refer to it at 
any time. I find this article very 
stimulating. It gives a new mean- 
ing to the salesman’s work and 
service. It is sound, practical and 
convincing. It is on the whole the 
best, most complete and logical 
analysis that I have ever read on 
the subject—JoHN Ropin, Presi- 
dent, John Rodin & Company, Inc. 

* * #& 
I really think this feature is the 
most convincing common sense 
discussion of the business of sell- 
ing that I have ever read. The 
copy is going to be a wonderful 
addition to your Data Book for 
1927.—Frep S. WILLSEE, Director 
of Sales, The P. H. Davis Tailor- 
ing Company. 

* * ®& 
Ihave read this feature, and wish 
to say I am mighty glad we are 
going to have something of this 
sort in the Data Book. You have 
expressed the matter admirably 
and in such a way that your work 
will appeal to the old salesman as 
well as to the beginner.—C. M. 
Falconer, Vice President, The 
Falconer Company. 

F * * & 
This is a very fine feature, very 
Well written, and one that, if 
Properly read and studied, should 
furnish much inspiration to the 
} eta sglention—RB. L. JAMEs, 
er ales Manager b 

McNeill & Libby. — 


were not going to receive it in 
this form I would ask you to let 
us have reprints of it to send to 
our salesmen.—A. H. GRAVES, 
H. B. Glover Company. 

* * «® 


We are enclosing our order for the 
1927 Data Books, as we believe 
this feature will alone be worth 
considerable more to our men than 
the cost of the book—E. L. 
KOHNLE, Sales Mgr., The Monarch 
Marking System Co. 

* * *¢ 
I have read every word of the 
new feature, and you seem to have 
covered every possible point in a 
very thorough manner. I am sure 
it will do our salesmen good to 
read that article—H. W. Bon- 
NELL, Sales Mgr., Milwaukee Air 
Power Pump Co. 


----------= 


THIS COUPON WILL BRING A CO 


oO Standard Edition 
Salesman’s Data Book 


oO Sheepskin DeLuxe 
Salesman’s Data Book 


Send to 


own ability and real value to the 
company.—H. H. Frey, Sales Man- 
ager, Globe Electric Co. 

* * * 


I am well pleased with your ar- 
ticle, and it will surely add much 
to the value of your Data Book. 
It should be in every man’s hands 
who styles himself a salesman, and 
it is advice that comes from a 
source no man can take exception 
to.—CHas. F. StraASsNerR, Hoge- 
Montgomery Co. 
* * « 


I believe that every salesman 
should be proud to be the owner 
of a book containing this feature. 
It is my thought now to present 
each of our salesmen with a Data 
Book the first of the year.—J. M. 
DEREAMER, Mogr., Sales Promotion, 
May Oil Burner Corporation. 


PY ON APPROVAL | 


that you have outlined it, I think 
he would have a truly wonderful 
incentive for putting into it the 
very best that is in hira.—W. F. 
Ditt, The Columbia Carbon Co. 

* * * 


It is our opinion that the article 
you have written for the 1927 
Data Book is very good and should 
be helpful to the salesmen. We 
are going to follow our usual cus- 
tom of sending these books to all 
of our representatives—N. A. 
Jonas, Asst. Secy., Marietta Man- 
ufacturing Co. 
* * «* 

You have told salesmen in this 
article something every sales man- 
ager would like to tell his sales- 
men ; but usually puts it off, some- 
times forever.—TomM LARK, Adv. 
Mogr., Twinplex Sales Company. 


oO Salesman’s Edition 


Dickens’ Christmas Carol 


gO Dickens’ Letterhead 
for Christmas Letters 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


We are interested in the sales helps that you have developed for use as Christmas 
remembrances and for stimulating sales during 1927. 


You may send us on memo 
invoice, without any obligation on our part to buy, the following: 


of Dartnell Manuals 


O 


without Chest 


oO Treasure Chest with Set 


Set of Dartnell Manuals 
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It’s Easy to Fire Salesmen 


another territory and told him if I 
ever heard of his telling such tales 
again, he might consider himself 
automatically discharged. He saw 
the point, got down to business and 
has done well ever since, mighty 
well. 

We had another man who knew 
this business so well no one could 
tell him anything at all. He knew 
more about how our products are 
made than the designers and pro- 
duction men and the sad part of it 
was, he was always telling his cus- 
tomers about it instead of selling 
them the products. We worried 
along with him for a long time, 
then I got hold of him one day and 
told him of my own experience; 
how I once got so busy telling 
bankers how much I knew that I 
didn’t have time to do any selling. 
“You are doing the same thing,” I 
told him. “You think you’re sell- 
ing on construction and quality, 
but what you are really doing is 
parading your own ego in the form 
of your knowledge of the product.” 


He Forgot to Sell 


He went right up in the air, of 
course. He had been selling for 
twenty years, and so on. “All 
right,” I said. “But I’ve got a man 
in the organization who has little 
idea of how our products are made, 
but who knows how to sell them. 
I’m going to send him down here 
and I want you to go with him a 
few days and just see how he sells 
our line.” 


He didn’t like the suggestion, 
but I gave him an alternative and 
he said, “All right, send him down. 
I’ve got a job for him! T’ll put him 
in such and such a district,” re- 
ferring to a certain district where 
there was a string of banks we had 
never been able to sell. 

The other man went down and, 
as luck would have it, he got the 
“breaks.” He sold the first bank 
he called on, then he sold a couple 
of others the first day out. In two 
or three days he had sold more 
than the regular salesman was sell- 
ing in as many weeks. Then he 
was wise enough to skip while his 
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record was so good, leaving the 
other chap for the moment utterly 
amazed. 


I’ve never known another man 
to be so thoroughly humiliated and 
so abjectly repentent as was that 
salesman. He proved himself a 
real man too, big enough to hand 
it to the man who had helped him. 
He wrote me all about it, vowed 
he’d never again permit himself to 
forget that a buyer is not much 
interested in anything other than 
what the salesman’s proposition 
can accomplish for his gain. And, 
while he is still marveling over 
the other’s success in “cracking” 
those particular tough banks, he is 
now doing wonders himself right 
along. 


“My Buyers Are Different” 


Out in the Middle West one of 
the salesmen I called in to a con- 
ference at a pivotal point was a 
big, fine-looking fellow who was 
really doing well in his territory— 
and knew it. Circumstances alter 
cases, though, and when I got 
around to a private chat with him, 
he began telling me what a good 
week he had just had, how many 
new accounts he had lined up this 
year, how he had increased his 
sales, and so on. 


I listened to him till he had 
talked himself pretty well out, then 
I told him a few things. “Look 
here,” I said. “You're pretty well 
pleased with yourself, aren’t you? 
You’ve had a good week, you think. 
You’ve increased your sales and 
you think you’ve done a good job. 
You'll even admit that you’re a 
mighty good salesman. Why, you 
aren’t getting half the business you 
should be getting in this territory, 
and I'll tell you why. You are too 
well satisfied with yourself! You’re 
doing fairly well and you think 
you’re a knock-out.” And so on 
for about a half hour. 


This man had really done very 
well, but nothing like as well as he 
was capable of doing. He was a 
“ten talent” man who had become 
self-satisfied because he compared 
favorably with a five talent man. 


He needed taking down a notch or 
so and being made to get out and 
hustle. He got it and he did, 
chiefly because I was able to show 
him from the facts I had he really 
hadn’t been working. 

Every now and then we discover 
that a salesman isn’t selling some 
one line and the explanation usu- 
ally is that it can’t be sold to his 
trade or else that we can’t compete 
with others on it. 


When Troubles Are Personal 


We had a case of that kind up in 
New England, where our salesman 
insisted that the close-fisted bank- 
ers in that section simply couldn't 
be sold a line of high-grade leather 
goods we carry. They would buy 
the plain old black leather and 
nothing else. I went out with him 
a couple of days and sold this line 
to five banks in that time. He has 
been selling it right along ever 
since. 

Sometimes, though, it is very 
difficult to discover a man’s trou- 
ble. We had one man who I knew 
positively was a good salesman, 
but who had faltered badly and I 
had been unable to discover the 
cause. Finally I went down to see 
him to find out what was the mat- 
ter. I questioned him closely and 
he claimed he was working hard, 
but just couldn’t close his deals. | 
asked about his family affairs and 
found they were all right, and 
about just everything else I could 
think of, but everything appeared 
all right. At last I pinned him 
down and he owned up that he had 
been gambling and lost a lot of 
money, had got himself in debt, 
and was so upset mentally he was 
no good to himself or anybody 
else. He couldn’t close his sales 
because he was mentally beaten 
before he ever approached the 
close. He had lost his self-confi- 
dence; he was in tough luck and 
in debt and he felt instinctively 
that everybody knew it. 


I made him get his creditors to- 
gether and pool their claims, then 
arranged for him to deposit 4 
certain amount each week with a 
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How about Sales in 1927? 


—will they be easter, will competition be less keen? 


O* WILL it be a year for real 
fighters — with rewards for 
real fighters as never before. 


In such years the stronger sales or- 
ganization gets the profit by getting 
the plus business the weaker sales 
organization cannot get. 


Are you sure that you are doing 
everything in your power to make 
your sales organization a reward 
winner in 1927? 


Let DARTNELL with its ten years 
of successful history and its contacts 
with literally thousands of businesses 
help you make sure. 


Let DARTNELL send you a man 
who has earned over $25,000 a year 
in sales positions. This man will be- 
come a part of your organization and 
find out what your sales problems 
really are. He will stay with you long 
enough to help you develop plans and 
methods to solve them. Then he will 
remain on your staff subject to call as 
a consultant for a year afterwards. He 
has all of DARTNELL personnel and 
experience back of him to make the 
success of his work more sure— 


This is why he can give you not only 
“counsel” but actual service to make 
“counsel” effective! 


George L. Willman 


Specialist in these sales activities: 


Selecting, hiring and training salesmen. - - - Establishing workable sales 


quotas. - - - Preparing sales manuals. - - - 


Determining methods for 


basing salesmen’s compensation on actual results. - - - Developing plans 
to enthuse and stimulate salesmen. - - - Simplifying routine for the 


effective check and supervision of salesmen. - - - 


Analyzing territory 


possibilities for new outlets and new business. 


in giving this very complete service.» - -You will have to write 


{ Mr. Willman obviously can work with only a very few chents | 


promptly if you believe that you might need his help in 1927. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Ravenswood and Leland Avenues, Chicago 


19 West 44th Street, New York 


146 King Street, Toronto 
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There’s “Big Game” 
In the West 


for those who hunt New Markets 


OU men who are planning where and how to 
bag more sales in 1927... . have you looked 
over the rich hunting-grounds of the West? 


“Quota fixing’ time is a period of looking ahead 
.... Of building. It is the time of all times when a 
sales-executive should marshal his facts and figures 


in orderly array. It is an apt moment to consider the 
West. 


Have you up-to-date figures on the western market 
for your product? 


Getanew market and industrial report from Oakland. 


See why 117 national manufacturers are selling from 
great branch factories or warehouses located in 


Oakland. 


Get the facts. Learn why this is the fastest growing 
industrial district in the West. The explanation will 
throw light on your own marketing problems. 


Send for a copy of this report. ...and convince 
yourself that there is ‘“‘big game’’ here for sharp- 
shooting firms that want new markets and new 
profits. 


Write today. It will be gladly sent. 
Market and Industrial “Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce 


sochutnds.- 


OAKLAND [("2"*J CALIFORNIA 


“Industrial Capital of the West” 


14-1126 


bank that would distribute it 
among the creditors until the whole 
thing was cleared up. 

When he had once made a clean 
breast of the whole matter anq 
faced the situation like a man, he 
regained his courage and conf- 
dence and went out to work as he 
had never worked before. He paid 
those creditors off in a few months 
and his sales have increased 60 to 
70 per cent since we had that little 
heart-to-heart talk. 

Somewhat similar was the case 
of another salesman who was a 
typical “hard-luck” fellow—liter- 
ally. The “breaks” seemed to be 
against him in everything. If it 
wasn’t one kind of hard luck he 
was having, it was two kinds. | 
knew his family conditions and 
they, like his other affairs, were 
pitiable. Nevertheless, we worried 
along with him, hoping for a 
change in his fortunes, till he got 
pretty badly in debt to us and 
finally I had reason to believe he 
was lying to us. 


The Salesman’s Wife 


Then I arranged to see him and 
his wife together. I proceeded to 
tell her, in his presence, just how 
nearly he had come to being a 
crook. He was lying to us and we 
knew it and we wanted a clean 
breast of the whole thing. 

Well, sir, she opened up and told 
all the facts that we had been try- 
ing to guess and gave me her word 
that if we would give him one 
more chance, she would guarantee 
that he would make good. The 
main trouble was, they hadn’t been 
able to make ends meet and he had 
been “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 
I helped them make out a budget 
and made arrangements for him to 
pay up his debts in regular install- 
ments and he braced up. Our 


supervisor now tells me that he. 


has never seen such a change in 
any other man as has taken place 
in this former hard-luck specialist; 
and the best of it is, he seems t0 
have broken his run of bad luck. 


These are some things a sales 
manager cannot learn at his desk; 
they are the personal problems of 
the men in the field and he must 
come in close personal contact with 
them before he can discover and 
correct them. 
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First Hand Facts About the 
Farm Situation 


(Continued from page 896) 


three-day one cent sale. This year 
sales for the first day exceeded the 
total for the entire three days of 
the sale held just about a year ago. 

Advertised goods abounded in all 
the stores. In a hardware store 
there was a good stock of well 
known tools. There was a display 
of cabinet type heaters of the 
latest style. I judge there were 
at least a hundred—possibly only 
ninety, cars parked around the 
court house square—most of them 
belonging to farmers, and it was 
Friday at that. 


“Waste Biggest Curse” 


Getting back to farmers. We 
called on a young man, Gerald 
Greenfield, who lives in a well kept 
but small home south of Indi- 
anola, not far from the county line 
of Warren County. Greenfield 
raises hogs, corn, wheat, oats, and 
hay. With the aid of modern ma- 
chinery he does all the work on a 
140-acre farm which he is paying 
for. In 1925 he paid out forty- 
eight dollars for labor and so far 
this year not a dime. 

“Waste is the curse of Iowa 
farmers,” said Greenfield. “I wish 
we had more industrial towns out 
here so we could find a better 
market for our garden truck, fruit 
and other products. We raise a 
lot more vegetables than we can 
eat ourselves. It is a crime to see 
the waste. Our apples could be 
turned into cash if we had a bet- 
ter market in town. Some day 
when we find a solution to all this 
waste of products from the aver- 
age farm we will have a solution 
to all our money matters.” 


Greenfield’s farm is equipped 
with a tractor and the usual farm 


the mother of a grown son. From 
the front porch of her neat, modern 
little cottage, she told us she had 
just finished selling from 400 to 500 
chickens to her neighbors who 
wanted fine stock. In all she has 
about 800 chickens and the sales 
of eggs and “fryers” from this 
flock mount into a tidy sum each 
year. No wonder her home was 
so attractive. 


Several miles further on we 
stopped the car and walked 
through the meadow to talk with 
a farmer named Griffin. He, with 
the help of a hired hand, was 
threshing clover. A modern, but 
small thresher was driven by a 
Fordson tractor, and we followed 
Griffin along with the wagon as he 
loaded it with clover to be hauled 
to the thresher. 


“T have 160 acres in this place 
and I rent about 40 acres more. It 
is a pretty tough job to make a 
good living for two families on that 
much acreage. We are not kick- 
ing about the price of hogs, but 
prices of clothing and everything 
else we buy from stores are sure 
high. Just last week we took the 
family to Indianola and it cost six- 
teen dollars for rubber overshoes 
for the family—myself, wife and 
four children. But we are doing 
the best we can. I am getting a 
start in the dairy business. That’s 
one reason why I just painted all 


the barns and outhouses white. 
Want to have a _ nice looking 
place.” 


A Typical Progressive Farmer 


Griffin’s home and barns were 
well kept. Under a big shed he 
had a small fortune in the best type 
of farm machinery. His barns as 


Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


The Sure-Minded 
Advertising Man 
Uses 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES him up- 
to-the-minute 
information on rates, 
discounts, color and 
cover charges, special 
positions, classified 
advertising and read- 
ing notices, closing 
dates, page and col- 
umn sizes--and circu- 
lations on six thou- 
sand publications in 
the United States and 
Canada. 


-- —-USE THIS COUPON! -- - - 


Special 30-Day Approval 
Order 


192 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: You may send to us, prepaid, a copy of the 
— number of Standard Rate & ata Service, 

th all bulletins issued since it was spublished’ for "30- 
p sm use. Unless we return it at the end of thirty days 
you may bill us for $30.00, which is the cost of one year's 


equipment. He has owned three well as his home were wired with pace gr Mp ag es mais nage 
tadio sets. “I like to trade around. electricity. —————. 
ican il aoe Tine.« ands Sues aie ae 
rae S: y; © | | Street Address 

Crosley receiving set,” he said. average farmer in Iowa has an in- |] 

About a mile down the road live vested capital of better than $25,- we 
Gerald’s parents. We stopped and 000. He works like a dog. Yet 
talked with Mrs. Greenfield, a there are many of them like my- ‘ne eageaiial 
youngish appearing woman to be_ self who still bathe in an old zinc eenenaomen 
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Is One Dollar 
Enough? 


HE annual investment in farm paper 
advertising to educate and influence 
more than six million farm families 

is only thirty million dollars—five dollars for 

each family—One Dollar For Each Person 
on America’s Farms. 


Advertisers spend five times thirty million 
dollars in magazines alone to reach city and 
town people —besides their newspaper ad- 
vertising. 


Farm Life will carry the story of your product 
to more than one-sixth of all the farm families 
in the United States. More than a million 
American farm families read it and like it. 
Your house can present your product in a full 
page in Farm Life every month in the year, 
for less than three cents per family—a little 
over half a cent per person. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 


¢e7JMake Your Letters 
Sell Good-Will 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 

his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect 

money, should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice 
this theory is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented 
itself to carry out a definite “‘better letter’ program. 


If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell ‘‘Better Letter Program.” It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. The complete plan, with bulletins, 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


Ge DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 
4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO, U.S. A 


washtub. We want, and by gosh, 
we are entitled to, better conven. 
iences. For one I am going to 
have them too. And that’s why I’ 
like to see Lowden elected presj- 
dent. I believe he could help the 
farmers.” 

Griffin said he bought nothing 
from mail order houses, and the 
family only went to Des Moines 
for shopping “when we have to 
keep up with the Jones.” They goto 
Des Moines about once a month, but 
not always to buy. Most of the 
family shopping is done in Indi- 
anola. “I am trying to standardize 
on International Harvester Com- 
pany farm equipment because we 
can get good ‘service on repairs, | 
wouldn’t buy any machinery from 
the mail order houses, because we 
can’t get repairs promptly,” ex- 
plained Griffin. 

Show Griffin how a new product 
will add to his convenience or com- 
fort, and he'll find the money to 
buy it. 

In the northern part of Towa 
they have raised the biggest crop 
of wheat ever known. Money is 
plentiful up there. I mention this 
to show the fallacy of judging an 
entire state by reports from a small 
area. Sales managers must learn 


to study a state almost county by 


county. Conditions change in half 
an hour’s drive in an automobile. 
One neighborhood sticks to wheat 
and corn. Another gets a start to- 
wards diversification and always 
has cash to spend the year ’round. 

In one spot, near the southern 
boundary of Warren County, we 
stopped to gaze at the beauty of 
a brilliant autumn scene. Three 
farm homes were in sight. On one 
farm there was a new poultry 
house. Another home was freshly 
painted. And at the third two men 
were building a two-car garage. 

“And that fellow has money,” said 
my companion, “or he wouldn't 
have bought that pile of coal. If 
he were broke, he would have cut 
some of the wood you see on the 
lower part of his place.” ; 

So this is my record of a trip 
through part of Iowa. Sales op 
portunities abound. The farmers 
are awake and alert. And remem 
ber this, you sales managers —if 
you don’t sell them, the lightning 
rod agents will. 
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AStar Salesman Begins Where 
Others Leave Off 


(Continued from page 890) 


He had just sold three machines 
to an insurance company on one 
occasion, and was looking after 
the installation, seeing to it that 
the stenographers were familiar 
with their operation and other- 
wise helping the office manager get 
things adjusted, when he noticed 
that a girl was entering follow-up 
cards for a filing system by hand. 
She was arranging typewritten 
cards according to the dates when 
payments on policies were due, 
but she was extending them in 
long-hand and filing them. 

Thinking of the many possibili- 
ties of error and the longer time 
required to fill them in properly, 
Mr. Bushnell brought the matter 
to the attention of the office mana- 
ger and recommended the use of 
another machine for part-time 
work. His suggestion was carried 
out, and while it did not result in 
the sale of a new machine just at 
that time, his anxiety to give his 
customer the best possible service 
was so highly appreciated that af- 
tera few months under this plan, 
the office manager finally pur- 
chased a new machine for that pur- 
pose alone. 


Big Sales From Small Start 


Many of the companies which 
are now using the complete Rem- 
ington line, sold to them by Mr. 
Bushnell, started out by using pos- 
sibly one or two of his machines 
along with machines manufactured 
by half a dozen other companies. 
When opening some of these ac- 
counts, Mr. Bushnell says, if he 
had known what the first sale 
would lead to he probably would 
have been amazed. After calling 
on one of the biggest bond houses 
on La Salle Street for many 
months he finally succeeded in 
Placing his first machine. That 
was about ten years ago. His 
next sale was for six machines, 
and he gradually increased busi- 
hess with that one customer until 
now more than 150 of his ma- 
chines are in use by this customer. 
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While selling standard type- 
writers, too, he sold them on the 
complete line so thoroughly that 
he has placed a number of porta- 
bles with the company executives, 
has sold billing and noiseless ma- 
chines for use in the office, and by 
continuing to keep the interests of 
this customer in mind, he is cer- 
tain that as the business expands 
further, whatever purchases may 
become necessary will come his 
way. 


Planting the Seed 


It is in the sale of Remington 
Noiseless machines, however, that 
a salesman has his biggest oppor- 
tunity to create a large volume of 
business. A short time ago he 
called on the head of another large 
bond house to sell him a portable 
for the use of a relative who was 
confined to a sanitarium. As he 
went into this man’s office he no- 
ticed a battery of eight machines 
just outside his duor. As the par- 
tition of his office did not extend 
up to the ceiling, the noise reach- 
ing him must have interfered seri- 
ously with his concentration. 


He sold the portable without 
any difficulty, and just as he was 
leaving, Mr. Bushnell mentioned 
the unusual amount of noise com- 
ing over the partition from the 
outer office. On this first call he 
did not want to press his point 
any further than merely to bring 
the matter to his prospect’s atten- 
tion, but he felt confident that once 
he had suggested it to him, the 
confusion from outside would seem 
a great deal more annoying than 
it had ever been before. He had 
probably become accustomed to it, 
and perhaps didn’t even notice that 
it was distracting his attention un- 
til he was reminded of it. 

A few days later Mr. Bushnell 
sent the president some printed 
matter relating to the noiseless ma- 
chine. For several weeks he kept 
sending out literature to this of- 
fice, and he called three or four 

(Continued on page 951) 


I have no 
magic wand, 
but— 


PROMINENT executive said 
Me recently—“I wish I had a 


magic wand, the mere waving 
of which would convince everybody 
in my offices that letters are the great- 
est force for good or evil in the 
business world. 


“I know that warm, human, friendly 
letters build business, create good 
will—that cold, lifeless, thoughtless 
letters drive away business, destroy 
good will. It is difficult, however, to 
get this over to my letter writers. 
They just don’t appreciate what 
letters can be made to do for any 
business.” 


I have no magic wand. But out of my 
long and varied experience I have evolved 
a simple, effective, inexpensive plan which 
will help any letter writer to realize the 
importance of letters—to write letters 
that will bring more business—satisfy 
more customers. 

It is an individual, practical service of 
interest to all firms with either a small 
or a large volume of correspondence. It 
enables me to review your letters through 
the eyes of the customer, whom I have 
learned to know in my extensive travels 
and unusual experiences. 

The service -will neither conflict with 
your policies nor disturb the individuality 
of any letter writer. It is planned to 
harmonize with these things—to afford 
the help that makes letters live and last. 

The vice president of a prominent New 
York firm said this about the service 
after one month—‘‘You can’t begin to 
appreciate how helpful your work is to 
us. In fact, what you are doing holds so 
much promise that for the first time in 
two years I am beginning to breathe 
freely.” 


An opportunity to tell you 
more about it will be appreci- 
ated. May I also send you, 
without charge, one of my latest 
talks and a booklet entitled— 
“What I Think and Others 
Say About Charles R. Wiers,” 

by Homer J. BUCKLEY? 


2 


CHARLES R. 


WIERS 


PaRK SQUARE BUILDING 
Boston, MAssACHUSETTS 


For fifteen years Chief Correspond- 
ent, Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Subsequently Vice President DeLong 
Hook & Eye Co., Philadelphia, and 
Assistant Vice President National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston. Author of 
several books and over one hundred 
articles on letter writing. President 
Direct Mail Advertising Association. 


Let me tell you about my course in 
letter writing, too. It is a practical, inex- 
pensive course through which you will 
learn to write by writing. Just the course 
for any letter writer who wants to write 
better letters—to increase his worth to 
himself and his firm. 
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A Hand atthe Throat Wall Street seems to 
of Independent have won the first 


aanietns round in its well- 
8 planned campaign to 


concentrate the banking power of the United States 
into a small group of great banks with thousands 
of branches scattered over the world. The Mc- 
Fadden bill, without the Hull amendments, will 
probably pass the next Congress, unless it is talked 
to death in the House. We will then see a rapid 
succession of bank mergers, and in time the build- 
ing up in this country of a banking system closely 
parallel to that of Great Britain and Canada. It 
may seem that such a system offers advantages over 
our present banking system. It is true the recent 
epidemic of bank failures reflects little credit on 
independent banking. But do we want the British 
branch banking system in this country? That is 
the question which business must frankly face. 
There is evidence to show that a certain group of 
big banks is determined to have it, and it is well 
known that the pressure which this banking group 
can exert renders existing legislative barriers in- 
effective. There is only one force that can stop it— 
and that is public opinion. Do we want the branch 
banking system or the independent banking system 
in this country? Do we want twenty-five great 
banks in America to hold such dictatorial business 
powers? Do we want a banking system which has 
the power to stifle and cripple any business that 
refuses to eat out of its hand? Do we want a 
banking system that can suppress honest expres- 
sion? Do we want a banking system that moves 
by rules and formulae, where personal capacity 
counts for little, and where big business is the 
favored son? 


Strike Hard with Amid the contradictory pre- 
Your Advertising dictions as to what is in 
in 1927 store for business next year 

two conclusions predomi- 
nate. One is that business is going to “tighten.” 


The other is that money is going to be “easy.” One 
large Detroit bank comes out flat-footed and pre- 
dicts that within the next two years we shall see 
government bonds selling on a 3 per cent basis. 
With money easing off and a slowing down in the 
demands for credit, the time seems advantageous 
for a bold stroke that will once and for all establish 
your business on the highest possible plane in the 
minds of the consuming public. In other words, 
it seems to us that never before in the history of our 
new industrialism has the opportunity been so ripe, 
as it will be next year, for an advertising offensive. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT G 


All indications point to a prolonged period of com. 
petition. It is already being felt in some quarters, 
This competition will become increasingly acute, 
and increasingly difficult to meet. But it will be 
least difficult for those concerns which have had 
the foresight and the courage to use advertising 
daringly to elevate themselves above price com- 
petition. 


A Fly in the Merger 
Milk Bottle 


The electrical industry is 
having a bad case of 
mergers. Not only is there 
a growing tendency to merge the power-producing 
units of the industry, but there is in evidence a 
tendency to merge power-creating units—electrical 
appliances for example. Back of these mergers, of 
course, is the hope of reducing operating costs and 
the elimination of competition. We concede large 
scale operations usually reduce selling costs, but 
we feel very strongly that this merging business 
can be carried too far in the electrical appliance 
field. We are reminded of a certain New England 
company which conceived the idea of controlling 
its competition to effect a saving in sales cost. 
When the merger was completed the sales force was 
cut in half and the advertising that had been done 
by the individual companies was cancelled. Back 
in Boston the bankers rubbed their hands, and 
figured the money they would save. But they 
never saved it. With the let-down in the sales and 
advertising pressure came a falling off of sales that 
more than countered the anticipated savings. The 
bankers had lost sight of the fact that clean com- 
petition makes for more business. So long as 
healthy competition continues in the electrical 1n- 
dustry, that industry is going to develop and ex 
pand at a rate that will exceed even our most violent 
imaginations. But if this healthy competition 1s 
curbed and stunted by consolidation and the curtail- 
ment of creative sales effort, the growth of the 
industry must be retarded. 


No Time to Read? ‘Thomas A. Edison recently 

said that he reads regularly 
fifty-two trade journals, the leading business news 
papers, and a varied number of books every month. 
As busy as he is, he takes time to read. So dots 
every other man who does things. The right kind 
of business reading sharpens our thinking. It stim" 
lates our imagination. It broadens our vision. It 
opens new avenues of information. Reading wil 
never take the place of doing, but it enables us © 
travel twice as far with half the effort. 
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Why and How We Sell Dealer Helps 


waste and abuse, at the same time 
giving the retailer who had a legiti- 
mate use for large quantities of 
folders the opportunity of obtain- 
ing them at a minimum of expense. 
As the term implies, dealer helps 
are expected to help the dealer. 
We try to make them helpful, and 
we find that our dealers do not 
object to bearing a part of their 
cost. Not only so, but it is gener- 
ally agreed that one values iree 
goods at about what they cost him. 
It is our experience that the re- 
tailer who pays a nominal price for 
dealer helps uses them to good 
advantage. 


Handled Through the Jobber 


In order to effect the change in 
the plan of distribution with as 
little friction or dissatisfaction as 
possible, we prepared a new line 
of dealer folders and blotters. We 
quoted prices on these from their 
first announcement, and at the 
same time offered the older folders 
which had always been given free 
on the following terms—‘“250 free 
—more at $4 a thousand.” We 
were soon out of stock on all the 
old material. 


We charge about half the actual 
cost of the dealer helps, and im- 
print them free of charge. Trans- 
portation is billed with the invoice 
for the folders, and since we do 
not deal direct with this particular 
group of retailers, all material is 
billed through some wholesale op- 
tician, he being allowed a 10 per 
cent discount to cover his cost of 
handling the order. 


Each copy of our monthly house 
magazine, which goes to the retail 
trade, carries a couple of pages de- 
voted to dealer helps. An order 
form for these helps is enclosed 
for retailers to fill out and mail 
direct to the factory, with instruc- 
tons to bill the material through 
his jobber. On receipt of such an 
order, we mail a return post card 
to the jobber, the outgoing half of 
which informs him that John 
Smith has requested us to bill ad- 
vertising material valued at so 
much through him, and the return 
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(Continued from page 893) 


half of which provides spaces for 
his approval or disapproval of the 
order. On receipt of the jobber’s 
okeh, we ship material direct to 
the retailer, but bill it through the 
jobber. Money received in this 
way is put back into advertising. 

We preserve a complete record 
of all shipments of dealer helps on 
cards prepared for the purpose. 
These cards, one for each retailer, 
about 50,000 in number, serve as 
a master control for the addresso- 
graph plates. We also maintain a 
perpetual inventory record of our 
stocks of helps which are handled 
on a maximum-minimum basis. 
As an additional safeguard to pre- 
vent our running short of a given 
help, at the time it is prepared we 
set a minimum quantity to keep 
on hand, bundle up this quantity, 
and put a red tag on the bundle. 
Then when those in the shipping 
department get down to this last 
bundle, they notify us and we re- 
order. 


Merchandise With Displays 


After the practice of charging 
for folders and booklets had be- 
come settled, we decided to apply 
the same principles to window ma- 
terial. The thought occurred to us 
that if we could get up a display 
that would require the use of ac- 
tual merchandise, this would dis- 
pose of a considerable amount of 
merchandise stock, get it on dis- 
play and enable us to control the 
distribution of the material. As a 
result, we prepared a kind of 
Oriental setting in which three 
pairs of spectacle frames were dis- 
played, and told the retailers we 
would give them the display free 
if they would pay for the accom- 
panying merchandise. 

That went over well. Then it 
occurred to us that if we used a 
life-size head, with holes over the 
ears, we could put a frame on the 
head so it would look fairly nat- 
ural. We got out a set of three 
such heads (man, woman, and 
child), featuring our Nuway Art- 
shel frame, and sold over 50,000 
frames with this one display, while 


boosting sales of this line for our 
retailers and ourselves as well. 
The large number of frames sold, 
by the way, was due to the active 
cooperation of some of our job- 
bers who insisted that their re- 
tailers ought to buy more than 
three frames to get this display— 
and put it over. 


Our next display was another 
Oriental affair, modeled after the 
Taj Mahal. This did not go as 
well, and we decided the trade 
didn’t like that kind of display. 
They did like the heads, and we 
have continued to use heads of one 
kind or another ever since, our 
latest display being a group of nine 
heads, lithographed in natural col- 
or, cut out and mounted in front 
of a jet black background, and de- 
signed primarily to tie up with a 
style campaign which we are pro- 
moting. The heads can be used 
in such combinations as styles for 
men, styles for women, styles for 
business, and so on, or they can be 
used singly or all together, and in 
many other ways. 


Only 3,000 sets of these heads 
were prepared, and over 2,000 of 
these were sold the first week after 
they were announced. The sets, 
with the accompanying merchan- 
dise, sell for $15 each, less the 
usual jobbers’ discount on the mer- 
chandise. It doesn’t take very 
much figuring to find that this one 
window trim will dispose of 27,000 
frames for us, at a total list of 


$45,000. 
The Style Feature 


This window trim is one of the 
features of what we call our “1927 
Style Show,” a style campaign 
which also includes newspaper 
electros and copy, lantern slides 
for movie ads, suggestions for di- 
rect-mail letters, and a_ booklet 
which is quite the most ambitious 
thing of the kind yet attempted in 
our line. 

This booklet, “Glasses—What to 
Wear and When,” is a style book 
of twenty pages, with still-life il- 
lustrations in full color and style 
portrayals posed by models and 
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SALES 
CONTESTS 


Every Sales Manager strives 
to accomplish two things: To 
build and hold the co-operation 
and good will of his Salesmen, 
Jobbers and Dealers. . . . To 
increase the volume of his 
sales at a profit. Sales Con- 
tests stand alone as his best 
means toward this dual ob- 
jective. 


Send for this 
New Book | 


It tells 


In most authoritative manner 
the exact bearing that Sales 
Contests have on Sales, Sales- 
men and Wholesalers. It ana- 
lyzes Contest Plans, indicates 
their use, abuse, influence and 
possibilities, and suggests an 
entirely new development of an 
old and very much worth-while 
system of sales stimulation. 


This new book—called Sales 
Contests — epitomizes the ex- 
periences of Sales Managers 
who are pre-eminent in their 
field. It will prove of invalu- 
able assistance to any executive 
interested in Sales. It is yours 
for the asking . . . entirely 
without obligation. 


Philip J. Gray 
Advertising Agency 
Chicago 


[RIGHT NOW ASS 

is the ideal time to ae 

use this book > 
for 1927 


Programs, 


Philip J. Gray Adv. Agency, 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send me one copy of “Sales 
Contests,” gratis and without obliga- 


tion. 


photographed by the foremost 
photographic illustrator of the 
world. It carries the retailer’s im- 
print and is enclosed in an envel- 
ope, also imprinted, for mailing. It 
is not intended for general, indis- 
criminate distribution. It is too 
costly for that. But, mailed to fifty 
or a hundred of a retailer’s best ac- 
counts, eye glass wearers he feels 
will respond favorably to the sug- 
gestions it contains, it is a certain 
method of returning many times 
the first cost. 


The price to the retailer is $20 
a hundred, which is about actual 
cost less imprinting, which we do 
free. Needless to say, we consider 
it well worth the price, and it is 
selling very rapidly in lots of 100 


and 200 in every part of the 


country. 


How We Sell Booklets 


We realized at the first, though, 
that it would not be an easy mat- 
ter to sell retailers a booklet, every 
copy of which they mailed out 
would cost them twenty - three 
cents, and we prepared the way ac- 
cordingly. ‘To every jobber, sales 
manager, branch manager, and job- 
ber’s senior salesman we sent a 
proposition book and a confidential 
typed “sales manual,” outlining the 
whole campaign and instructing 
them just how to present it to the 
retailers. Our own salesmen were 
also instructed to cooperate with 
the jobbers in selling the propo- 
sition. 

Instead of going to the retailers 
and saying bluntly: “Here’s a 
splendid booklet for you to mail 
to your customers—it’ll cost you 
$20 a hundred with your imprint,” 
the jobber first sells him on the 
plan from the proposition book, 
then says, in effect: “I see you’re 
very enthusiastic about the style 
book, and frankly, I don’t think 
either of us has ever seen such a 
splendid presentation of the style- 
in-glasses idea before. Obviously, 
though, the booklet is rather ex- 
pensive—too expensive for general 
distribution. We do not believe it 
Should be left on the counter for 
people to help themselves, or that 
it should be sent to a long list of 
unknown people such as might be 
gathered from the telephone 
directory. It was designed and 


prepared for the discriminating 
eye-glass wearer who can be inter- 
ested in styles in glasses. 


“If you will turn to your pre. 
scription records, you will make up 
such a list without trouble. Select 
from your records the names of 
100 people you, from your per- 
sonal experience and acquaintance 
with them, know will be interesteq 
in styles in glasses. The booklets 


come imprinted with your name 


and address, and with your name 
and address in the corner of the 
envelope, but you will have to ad- 
dress them. We suggest that you 
do this with pen and ink, rather 
than a typewriter, to give a more 
personal touch. In this way you 
can reach your 100 best customers 
with a splendid style appeal at the 
the nominal cost of $20, plus $3 for 
postage.” 


We also suggest that the book- 
let be accompanied by or preceded 
by a personal letter. We provide 
specimen letters. 


A Satisfactory Plan 


Style electros, presenting the 
same heads as used in the style 
book and in the window trim, are 
furnished at 25 cents each, and 
lantern slides, produced in color 
from the same illustrations, to be 
used in local motion picture 
theaters that carry such adver- 
tising, are 50 cents each, or #4 
for the set of nine. 

Summing up, making charge for 
dealer helps has eliminated the 
waste of such material, has en- 
abled us to offer much better helps 
without materially increasing our 
own costs, has given the retail 
dealer helps that are really help- 
ful, and has encouraged us to bring 
out fine pieces, such as the style 
book, which we otherwise never 
would have even considered, while 
selling the merchandise to accom- 
pany window trims has disposed of 
well over 100,000 frames for us. 


The news note on page 788 of 
the November 13 issue of “Sales 
Management,” stating that Robert 
P. Page, Jr., had been made gen- 
eral manager of the Autocar Com- 
pany, of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 
was in error. It should have stated 
that Mr. Page has become general 
sales manager. 
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A Star Begins Where 
Others Leave Off 


(Continued from page 947) 


times, not especially to see the 
president, as he knew that would 
be neither possible nor desirable, 
but he wanted to keep in touch 
with developments. 

Not long afterward the com- 
pany was to move into a new of- 
fice. As they were moving, Mr. 
Bushnell determined to try to ter- 
minate the affair. So he called 
once more and finally succeeded in 
selling twenty noiseless machines 
to take the place of sixteen stand- 
ard models. Not only did he sell 
150- dollar machines in place of 
standard machines which cost 
$102.50, an increase of $47.50 a 
unit, but he sold four more ma- 
chines than he had removed, there- 
by creating over $1,500 worth of 
business from a lead which would 
easily have been overlooked by a 
less experienced salesman. And 
some of the machines replaced 
were practically new. 


The Importance of Service 


“As a product becomes more 
and more a necessity, instead of 
merely a specialty,” declares Mr. 
Bushnell, “the importance of rend- 
ering the fullest amount of what 
is referred to generally as ‘service’ 
increases. It is the salesman who 
gives the best service to his cus- 
tomers who sells the most type- 
writers, 


“When a customer buys a type- 
writer, he has some definite use for 
itin mind. It isn’t an office orna- 
ment; it is required to do a cer- 
tain specified piece of work. The 
first thing I do, then, is to find 
out what a typewriter is to be used 
for. Perhaps there is some little 
bit of information I have gained 
by working with details in the of- 
fices of companies in similar lines 
of business that I can pass along 
to this customer. There may be 
some suggestion I can make re- 
garding the use of the machine 
Which will be of material benefit 
to the office manager or to the 
stenographer who is to do the 
work. That is where a salesman’s 
greatest responsibility lies.” 


The Dairy Paper 


All ‘She ‘Family ~" 


Dairy farms of this 
area supply New 
York City with 
fluid milk. 


fo Sn Senay 


————— a 


That Interests 


AD reads the Dairymen’s League News because 
it brings him the vital trade news of his business, 
especially the market reports. 


Mother scans the Home page because it meets the 
needs of the busy farm woman. 


Danny delights in the Ko-op Kiddie Korner and 
himself occasionally contributes a letter. 


Daisy studies the Junior’s page for entertainment 
suggestions and hints on personal appearance. 


Thus the Dairymen’s League News appeals to every 
member of the family through some vital interest. 
Then, too, loyalty to the Dairymen’s League is a family 
tradition. This loyalty is reflected toward the News 
which is the visible point of contact between the home 
and this mighty marketing organization. A trial 
schedule will convince you of the responsiveness of our 
reader-owners. 


A request will bring you Sample Copy and Rate Card 


New York 
120 W. 42nd Street 
W. A. Schreyer, Bus. Mgr. 
Phone Wisconsin 6081 


Chicago 


y New York City: 
a Wa Shed " 


John D. Ross 
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HE appeal of beauty and 

usefulness is combined in 
Loose Leaf Catalog Covers 
embossed and decorated by our 
SUPER-FINISH PROCESS 
and they STAND OUT from 
the mediocre, commanding 
instant attention. 


When you see the difference 
and the greater results produced 
in volume of sales by binding 
your loose leaf Catalogs, Price 
Lists, etc., with our Super- 
Finish and Embossed Process 
Covers you will be glad you 
employed them. 


Get This Book 


For those who are interested in 
knowing a better way to present 
their catalogs, we have prepared 
an illustrated booklet describ- 
ing twenty-five different styles 
of Loose Leaf Covers that lend 
dignity and quality to the house 
they represent. A copy of this 
booklet will gladly be sent 
upon request. 


| The C. E. Sheppard Co. 


268 Van Alst Ave. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


rags a 


What Happened When We 
Changed Our Advertising 


(Continued from page 904) 


customers, but on our salesmen as 
well. It gave them more confi- 
dence in the line, decreased sales 
resistance, and gained an entre for 
the salesmen into homes it had vir- 
tually been impossible for them to 
enter before. 

Each year we have appropriated 
a larger percentage of our total 
advertising expense for general ad- 
vertising, taking it away from the 
older methods of advertising we 
had previously employed. Our to- 
tal percentage of advertising ex- 
pense was not increased at all. 

The eighty-four-line copy was 
increased to quarter pages, then to 
half pages, and finally to full 
pages. This is our fifth year of 
national advertising, and we can 
say that we have accomplished 
what we set out to do. We have 
reduced the turnover in our sales 
organization fully one-third, while 
the average sales per man have in- 
creased about 50 per cent. Of 
course, we do not attribute all this 
entirely to our general advertis- 
ing, but we feel that it has been 
the keystone around which we 
have built certain improvements in 
our sales methods which not only 
have enabled us to cut down turn- 
over and to increase the average 
volume of sales per man, but to re- 
cruit a much higher type of sales- 
man as well. 


Sales Parallel with Advertising 


Sales have shown a rapid 
growth. The following table of 
sales and advertising expense 
shows that our business has ex- 
panded rapidly, and tells its own 
story concerning the influence our 
changed advertising policies have 
had on our business. 

After several years of extensive 
advertising in the women’s publi- 
cations, we switched part of our 
advertising expenditures to a pop- 
ular weekly reputed to be read 
largely by men. When we did this 
we were criticized by certain au- 
thorities, because ours is a line 
appealing largely to women. They 


told us it was a waste of money to 
advertise to men. 

But we had a definite reason for 
this change in policy, and when we 
discussed the matter with our ad- 
vertising agency, they agreed with 
us that it was important to have 
the men “on our side.” Here js 
the way it works out: one of our 
salesmen will make a sale to a 
woman. That evening when the 
man of the house comes home, his 
wife will, more than likely, tell 
him about her purchase and show 
him the goods. 

“Never heard of that firm. Why 
don’t.you buy well known goods? 
Anyway, you ought to buy from 
the local merchants. If I were 
you, I wouldn’t buy any more of 
that stuff. It probably isn’t any 
good.” 


Selling the Men-Folks 


And so we loose a customer. Or 
at least our salesman has that 
much more resistance to overcome 
when he calls again. Through our 
advertising we have been able to 
eliminate a certain amount of this 
resistance on the part of men who 
have never heard of our line. We 
feel that we have added many new 
customers through this advertising 
as well as torn down a lot of sales 
resistance which our salesmen had 
to meet in the past. Then too, 
there are many items in our line 
which are used by men, but which 
are often purchased by women. 

We make more than 350 prod- 
ucts. They are all branded under 
the family brand ‘name of “Zanol,” 
and it is this name we feature in 
our advertising. In addition to the 
products which are branded 
“Zanol,” such as Zanol spaghetti, 
Zanol peanut butter, Zanol baking 
powder, Zanol spices, mayonnaise, 
olives, tea, coffee, cocoa, extracts, 
etc., we have another class of 
goods which carry descriptive 
names such as “Jiffykake,” a pre 
pared cake flour; “Swish,” a wash- 
ing compound; and a line of de 
luxe perfumes and _ toilet articles 
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which carry special names such as 
“La Bara,” “Charmel,” and “Fleur 
D’Orient.” But the Zanol trade- 
mark is on all these packages re- 
gardless of the other special or de- 
scriptive names which are carried. 
For example, a bottle of “La Bara” 
lotion will have our general identi- 
fying name Zanol on a label 
around the neck of the bottle. 


In this way we have found the 
solution to the problem of identi- 
fying a varied line of products 
with one “family” name. This 
permits us to advertise the com- 
plete line of products under one 
name, this hitching up the good- 
will derived from one product to 
other products or new products 
which are added from time to time. 


Our advertising is tied right to 
the work of every salesman. Our 
salesmen are furnished with port- 
folios showing reproductions of 
our various advertisements, be- 
sides a large catalog printed in 
color process work describing and 
illustrating our complete line. In 
addition to this, salesmen carry a 
selected line of samples. 


Uses Special Selling Plans 


The big problem in this business 
is to keep the salesmen working, 
and we use every known form of 
stimulant : contests, premiums, spe- 
cial drives, campaigns by lines of 
products, and seasonal campaigns. 
Every salesman whose sales reach 
a certain volume in one year is 
given an automobile. Last sum- 
mer we used a very successful va- 
cation campaign to keep up sum- 
mer sales. 


Our aim is to keep the sales- 
men interested, to give them some 
new plan or new idea to work on 
and to provide an incentive to get 


them out into the field making 
calls, 


Since our advertising has been 
running we have noticed a con- 
stant increase in the size of indi- 
vidual orders, which, of course, has 
reduced the overhead costs of hand- 
ling large quantities on individual 
orders. More than this, it has en- 
abled us to put on more salesmen 
(we have more than 6,000 active 
salesmen) because it helps our 
men to cover smaller territories 
More thoroughly and more often. 
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Met opolitan j ife lasurance Co. 
WELFARE EXHIBIT 


Convention Exhibitors 


find in Multiplex a better method of 
displaying samples and photographs 


SPLAY SPACE AT CON- 

VENTIONS is always at a 
premium. Multiplex takes what 
display space is available and mul- 
tiplies it many times. And because 
so much is shown in such a com- 
pact, convenient form, the display 
holds unusual interest. 


Simple and Compact 


Multiplex is a simple, convenient 
and compact method of display. 
Wings of any size swing from a 
central main frame mounted on 
the wall or on a self-supporting 
base. Both sides of the wings are 
used for display purposes. Wings 
swing easily and are simply re- 
moved or interchanged like the 
pages of a loose-leaf book. Ina 
small amount of space a vast array 
of material can be displayed. 


Makes Interesting 
Background 


For backgrounds to booths there is 
another type of Multiplex consist- 
ing of three 3x6 foot panels, hinged 
together. These panels, decorated 
with posters and advertising mat- 
ter, form the setting for the exhibit. 


Quick to Set Up 


Multiplex Fixtures can be dec- 
orated in advance—then packed 
in specially designed traveling 
cases and shipped to the conven- 
tion. Here but a few moments 
are required to unlock cases and 
set up the exhibit. In just as short 
a time the exhibit can be taken 
down, packed away and shipped 
to the next exhibition point. 


Get Folder—Use Coupon 


You will be interested in the folder “The 
Most Interesting Display at the Conven- 
tion.” Send for it today. Just clip the 
coupon, fill in and mail. No obligation 
is incurred. Now, before your next con- 
vention exhibition, send for this folder 
and see how Multiplex will help you. 
Clip the coupon now. 


Multiplex Display Fixture Co. 
915-25 N. Tenth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation please send me folder, “The Most 
Interesting Display at the Convention.” Also catalog 
and price list. 


State 


Mail coupon for folder eee 
and catalog illustrat- Firm 
ing the various types 
of Multiplex Fixtures Address..... 
and prices of each. ; 

City 
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Sales Manager 
Wanted 


A WELL FINANCED, prosper- 
ous, thoroughly established manu- 
facturing company, now doing a 
national business of several million 
dollars a year, has an opening for 
a sales manager who is capable of 
developing the sales to greater 
magnitude. The opportunities are 
exceptional. 


Only a man with an unusual record 
of accomplishment will be considered. 
He must be a thorough executive, 
with experience in building and 
handling a sales force of at least 
several hundred men. 


Applications will be held in strict 
confidence. Present employes know 
of this advertisement. No interviews 
will be granted unless complete de- 
tails are furnished in first letter, in- 
cluding age, whether married, salary 
required, companies associated with, 
earnings, number of men _ handled, 
volume of business and complete busi- 
ness experience. 


The Geyer Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


‘Binders 


for Sales 


Management 


Each binder will hold 
thirteen copies of the 
magazine. Each issue as 
received can be easily 
and securely fastened 
in the binder which will 
open flat like a book. 


Made of heavy, durable 
material and bound in 
SUPER-FINISH ART 
LEATHER. The cover 
is finished in two-tone 
dark brown Spanish 
grain, with lettering and 
panels, antique bronze. 


You will want a binder 
for your desk or library. 


Price, $2.00 each, postpaid 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


MAGAZINE 
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When a Product Has No Sales 
Appeal of Its Own 


(Continued from page 908) 


the principal distributor of bird 
cages. Until recent years, though, 
the average store carried only 
three or four cheap cages, which 
were tucked away in some obscure 
corner and were not pulled out 
until a customer timidly expressed 
a wish to buy one. But since hard- 
ware dealers have developed a 
policy of adding new departments, 
to take the place of obsolescent 
articles, the bird cage has been 
seized upon in many instances as 
having “department” possibilities. 


Developing the Department Idea 


The cage manufacturers worked 
with this tendency. In the old days 
the cage was not an artistic object. 
Also cages were made in only a 
very small variety. But the Hen- 
dryx line, today, is one of extensive 
variety and it is made in styles to 
harmonize with the furniture and 
furnishings of even the best ap- 
pointed homes. The line is now 
large enough and important enough 
for a retailer to make it a depart- 
ment, or at least a sub-department 
in a store. Many stores have 
started such departments. 

Of course, the department is not 
devoted exclusively to cages. In 
it is also handled bird food and 
accessories. In some stores, par- 
ticularly department stores, live 
birds are carried. These depart- 
ments are, as a rule, very popular. 
They bring business to other sec- 
tions of the store. Many people 
who have been accustomed to pat- 
ronizing the pet shop, get the habit 
of visiting the department store 
and while there buy other things. 

A number of stores that sell 
cages regularly, but do not carry 
birds, sometimes sell birds as a 
special. They will advertise 250 
canaries at $1.98 or some other low 
price. Of course, no money is made 
on the birds, but in disposing of 
them, the store also sells several 
dozen cages at prices ranging from 
$2.00 perhaps to as high as $100. 
Besides, the store establishes a 
couple of hundred steady customers 
for food and accessories. 


The Andrew B. Hendryx Com- 
pany has also been fortunate in the 
increasing kinds of outlets for its 
products. For instance, there have 
always been a few pet shops in the 
United States. The number of 
these shops has increased several 
hundred per cent in the last fifteen 
years. The activity of these shops 
increases the demand for birds and, 
consequently, for cages. Most of 
these shops sell cages. So every 
new one that is opened up gives 
the cage manufacturers a new out- 
let. Incidentally, it is worth re- 
cording that the pet shop has won 
such recognition as an established 
channel of distribution that manu- 
facturers in quite a few lines have 
found it worth their while to culti- 
vate it. For instance, one of the 
chain makers sells leashes through 
pet stores. A concern that manu- 
factures dog biscuits also markets 
through this outlet. 


Uncovering New Outlets 


Many flower shops are beginning 
to carry birds as a sideline. For- 
ists at first put in a couple of cages 
as a decoration and with the idea 
that singing birds harmonized well 
with the usual merchandise handled 
in these establishments. The flor- 
ists had no intention of selling the 
birds, but when they found that 
their customers wanted to buy 
them, they sold the birds and 
bought others. 

Altogether the total number of 
different kinds of stores featuring 
bird merchandise has grown to 
sizable proportions. A manufac- 
turer in such a line is bound to 
profit from such a situation, even 
though he did nothing to develop 
it. All he would have to do is to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 
To seize such an opportunity would 
be just ordinary good selling. But 
when a concern not only accepts 4 
favorable situation which the mat 
ket offers, but actually goes out to 
create such a situation for the 
benefit of the entire industry, ! 
should be given credit for excep 
tional selling. 
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Mail Houses Stop 
Catalog Destruction 


Following a wholesale destruc- 
tion of mail order catalogs by 
civic institutions in Okmulgee, Ok- 
lahoma, for the purpose of foster- 
ing “trade at home” plans have 
been met by one mail order house in 
the warning that the practice must 
cease. Such practices are illegal 
and their promoters will be prose- 
cuted, it is declared. 


A few weeks ago a local theater 
offered to accept mail order cata- 
logs as fully paid admission to its 
show on a certain date. The re- 
sult was that more than 800 cata- 
logs were dumped in the theater 
lobby and then destroyed. Several 
cities in Oklahoma have fostered 
similar campaigns, and while legal 
action was not threatened in pre- 
vious anti-catalog campaigns, let- 
ters have been received citing the 
commission’s attitude on the mat- 
ter and stating that such plans 
constituted an illegal act. 


Letters That Sell 
Advertising 
(Continued from page 900) 


he has invested an amount of 
money at least equal to 1 per cent 
of his annual sales, he has not 
given advertising a fair trial. 
Properly used advertising is the 
greatest force in business today. 
Its phenomenal growth and _ in- 
creasing use by those who have 
followed-through proves that. But 
it is the last thing in the world 
which should be toyed with; it is 
nothing for the man who lacks 
stick-to-itiveness to engage upon, 
for in advertising, as in golf, it is 
the follow-through that counts. 


Scripps-Howard Purchase 
Rocky Mountain News 


Announcement was made No- 
vember 22 by Roy W. Howard, 
chairman of the board of the 
Scripps-Howard newspaper group, 
of the purchase by his company of 
the Morning “Rocky Mountain 
News” and Evening Denver 
“Times” from John C. Shaffer. 


Follow-Up 


that 1S 


FOLLOW-UP 


If a man’s wife wants a thing—and wants it 
badly—if she knows that with a little extra 
effort on her husband’s part, he can get it 
for her—she GETS IT, doesn’t she? 


No follow-up system ever devised can get as 
much work out of a man as the women 
folk’s FOLLOW-UP. It is through this 
appeal that my sales contests have won such 
success. 


For every sales manager who is now run- 
ning a sales contest—or is contemplating 
one, I have a real message. My sales con- 
tests include every phase of the work from 
the creating of the desire, to the intelligent 
selection and supplying of awards that 


make the women of your salesmen’s families ~ 


want to make the salesmen want them. The 
coupon, attached to your business letter- 
head will bring you the complete details. 


MR. GEORGE HOTTE, 


Jackson Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


I want to push up our sales during January, February 
and March. Show me how you can help me. 


Sales Contests 
Made to Ring 
the Bell 
EVERY TIME 


2 


Have You 
Sent for Your 
Copy of My 
RAINBOW 
CONTEST? 


6¢ 
when 
we 
laugh 


we 
think 
99 


COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 

don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 

member”—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 
by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 
as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 
six dollars, prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story 
of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The above chart shows the money value of Texas crops for the last eight 

years. The enormous volume of cotton raised this year nearly offsets the low 

market price and a large yield of all other crops brings the total for 1926 
well above the average. 


The above chart is based upon 
Government estimates, traditionally 
conservative and as accurate as any. 


Texas Farms 
Again Lead 
Prosperity’s 
March 


Business experts unite in awarding 
Texas, particularly the Dallas mar- 
ket area, a first class rating. 


* * * 

Advertising in The Dallas Morn- 
ing News and The Dallas Journal 
is running ahead of last year. 


Up to the middle of November 
advertising in other Dallas papers 
was almost as great as last year. 


National linage in The Journal is 
Market activity is unabated. The showing particularly strong gains— 
farmers have done well, and when 


the farmers prosper we all prosper. 


As usual Texas leads all the 
states in annual crop values by a 
good, wide margin. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


An Optional Combination 


Demonstrating the growing real- 
ization that the combination of The 
News and The Journal is by all 
odds the best national selection for 
this market. 


Encourage your office staff Many times letters - 
to write BETTER LETTERS sent out over the sig- 


nature of an officer of a 
company about which the 
official knows very little. 
ill will, and may result in the loss of a valuable customer. 


These letters are carelessly written, invoke 


To demonstrate the mistakes many letter writers make and to show 
better ways of saying the same thing, the Dartnell “Better Letter Pro- 
gram” has been prepared. It consists of thirty bulletins and contains 
many charts, model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed 
program for putting the plan into effect in your office. The complete 
plan, with bulletins, letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will 
be sent to any rated company for examination. It may be returned 
for full credit within two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers 
a practical, inexpensive means of improving your correspondence. 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue @ 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Seeks to Enforce 


Furniture Ruling 


INCE the trade practice sub- 

mittal held by the Federal 
Trade Commission of representa- 
tives of the furniture industry in 
July, 861 concerns have subscribed 
to the rule and are describing their 
furniture accordingly. Up to the 
middle of November, sixty-nine 
concerns had refused to subscribe 
to the rules. 

The majority of these concerns 
that have refused to subscribe to 
the rules have done so because of 
the ruling to describe veneered 
furniture as such. Complaints 
charging the use of unfair meth- 
ods have been lodged against 
twenty-seven of these concerns 
and are now awaiting trial. The 
applications against other con- 
cerns refusing to subscribe to the 
rules are being investigated and 
will be considered by the commis- 
sion as soon as possible. 


Willson Made Director 


of Travelers 


Everitt C. Willson has_ been 
made a director of the Travelers 
Insurance Company to succeed the 
late Charles Hopkins Clark. Mr. 
Willson is likewise president of 
the Burr Printing Company, pub- 
lishers of the Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, “Times.” 

Mr. Willson became connected 
with the old Hartford “Telegram” 
in 1883. He went to the Hartford 
“Post” in 1886, and five years later 
became business manager and 
treasurer of that paper at the age 
of twenty-one. He has been with 
the “Times” since 1895, having 
been president of the company 
since 1921. 


House Appointed to Staff 
of “‘Herald-Post’’ 


William House, formerly asso 
ciated with the Louisville “Courier- 
Journal” and Louisville “Times, 
has been made manager and editor 
of the automobile department of 
the Louisville “Herald-Post.” Mr. 
House formerly supervised all 
Louisville dealers’ advertising i 


the “Courier-Journal.” 
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How Hickok Belts Won a Place 
on the Style Band Wagon 


(Continued from page 892) 


quality of our product, we turned 
to the next logical step, which 
was to popularize it as a style 
article as well as a_ necessity. 
A belt and buckle are part of a 
man’s apparel. If one doesn’t wear 
a vest, they are among the most 
conspicuous articles of his apparel. 
He gives considerable care to the 
selection of his hat, coat, suit, 
shoes, shirts, and neckwear; why 
shouldn’t he take equal pride in his 
belt and buckle? Not only so, but 
if the other articles of his apparel 
must harmonize, why shouldn’t his 
belt also harmonize with the other 
things? 

“Here again we merely supplied 
a demand that already existed. 
Men wanted stylish belts and 
buckles that would harmonize with 
the other articles of their apparel, 
but up to that time, no such belts 
and buckles were available. 


Introducing Colored Belts 


“It was about three years ago 
that we put out our first colored 
belt—a blue one. That met with a 
hearty reception and we followed 
it with others till we now offer 
belts of practically all colors, as 
well as combinations of colors, and 
still others with highly-colored silk 
inserts for sports wear. We now 
offer a belt for every occasion, as 
well as to harmonize with every 
color scheme.” 


Even the best of products have 
to be sold and the Hickok Com- 
pany has developed an exception- 
ally capable and loyal sales force. 
“Once a Hickok salesman, always 
a Hickok salesman” would seem to 
be true of this organization, for the 
turnover of salesmen is said to be 
practically nil. 


“The first salesman the company 
ever employed is still with us,” 
W. L. Roy, sales manager, de- 
clared. “The second oldest man in 
the service died recently, but with 
one or two exceptions every sales- 
man this company has ever em- 
ployed is with us now. It is also 
interesting to know that we have 


on our sales force two sets of three 
brothers and three sets of two 
brothers, indicating that the men 
in the service like it so well they 
bring other members of the family 
in as soon as they are qualified and 
there is an opening for them.” 


Mr. Hickok himself is a born 
salesman, Mr. Roy said, and is so 
“big and lovable that every man in 
the organization goes the limit for 
him and then wishes he could go 
still further.” 


Believes in Dealer Helps 


It may be surprising to some to 
know that the Hickok Company 
did not begin advertising nationally 
until 1921. Beginning with quar- 
ter pages in the “Saturday Evening 
Post” in the Spring of that year, 
the space was shortly increased to 
a full page, and now only full 
pages, double page spreads, and 
covers are used. The advertising 
is very effective, as sales are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and the 
company is thoroughly sold on its 
program. 


“We consider the window dis- 
play one of the most effective of 
all sales agencies and we constantly 
encourage retailers to make the 
fullest possible use of their win- 
dows. Our product is one that 
lends itself readily to display pur- 
poses, too, and the retailers use it 
very liberally in their displays. 
Once a year we promote a window 
display contest among them, at 
which time we offer prizes, and 
they arrange some very fine dis- 
plays. 

“Our salesmen are provided with 
photographs of particularly good 
displays in different stores and are 
instructed to offer any suggestions 
to the display men they think 
might be appreciated. They call on 
the display men, just as they call 
on the buyers, the object being, of 
course, to cultivate the friendship 
and good-will of the men who 
actually arrange the displays and 
to be helpful in any way they can.” 


If Markets Would 
Only “Stay Put” 


—but 


|| that is just what markets 

refuse to do. Sometimes 
they vanish as though 
into thin air. 


| Changing habits, chang- 
| ing practice, shifts in 
demand, new inventions, 
style changes,—the un- 
ceasing flow of life,— 
keep markets in constant 
revolution. 


Consequently, it is neces- 
sary for a manufacturer 
to have his markets 
analyzed frequently. 


My business is to 
discover unsuspected 
in-built values in 
products and serv- 
ices—to find new 
uses and new users 


in new places. 


JOHN SULLIVAN 


Marketing Counsel and Service 
1819 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL 


Cosmopolitan 


DENVER 
COLORADO 


460 Rooms with Bath 
OPENED JUNE 5, 1926 


8 Eo 


The largest and finest hotel 
sin the State 


The leading hotel of Denver 


An address to be proud of 
ee ed 


CHARLES F. CARROLL 


General Manager 


The “METROPOLE” is now an annex 
to the “COSMOPOLITAN” 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


Produced in Black Ink on 
No. 1 20-LB. WHITE BOND 


$1.20 Per Thousand 


A quality letterhead at a price that commands 
attention. 
Big savings to you om your letterheads. 


Send for lithographed samples of companies 
whom we are serving. 
ies or over $1.20 per “ 25 Mlots $1.45 per M 


M lots 1.25 per 12% M lots 1.70 per M 
Minimum quantity 1244M]J 


Engravings made at actual labor cost 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., Inc. 
1718 No. Robey Street, Chicago, Ill. 


TROVE IT! 


SHOW HIM THE LETTERS 


IF your salesmen could show skeptical prospects 
the testimonial letters received from satisfied 
customers—it would remove doubt and get the 
orders. Don’t leave testimonial letters and orders 
lying idle in your files—give them to your men 
and increase sales thru their use. 

Write for samples and prices 

AJAX PHOTO PRINT CO., 35 W. Adams St. Chicago 


Cutters for paper, card, cloth, 
Office cutters—econom- 
ical, convenient. Printing presses 


veneer. 


from $44.00 to $1200.00 


Golding Press Division, Franklin, Mass. 


An organization providing a complete ser- 
vice in Outdoor advertising through 
advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


“HOWE RE MAKING HONEY 
and WHAT IT MEANS TO YOU. 
A beautifally printed, readable 
little brochure that will help 
point you to a “Path of Profit” 
thru “Group Manufacturing and 
Direct Mail Selling Methods” 
mailed free, for the asking. 
NEWPORT WEWS PRINTIKG CO., Inc., Newport Kews, Va. 


The Workman Manufacturing Company 
1206 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
Gentlemen: I'understand the WORCO 2 in 1 
combined order blank envelope has doubled 


orders for many concerns. Please send infor- 
mation on “The Knack of Getting Orders.” 


NAME 


ADDRESS (3790) 


He Went to the Pawnshop 


(Continued from page 912) 


Germany or any other continental 
country where branch banking is 
thoroughly established. Little 
banks take care of little business, 
big banks of big business. 


“Why can’t you operate this 
branch in exactly the same way 
that you used to when it was a 
small independent community 
bank?” the reporter asked. 


“This bank has more than 4,000 
branches in towns ranging from 
5,000 to 5,000,000 population, and 
located in every part of the United 
States. Suppose that every man- 
ager operated his branch to suit 
himself? Don’t you see that chaos 
would result? In a large bank of 
this sort, the same as in every 
other large business, there must be 
one policy, one manager, and sys- 
tematized, standardized procedure. 
It is the only way you can operate 
a big institution.” 


See Page 1, Rule 1 


“Like everything else banking 
has become a rule-of-thumb bus- 
iness, eh?” observed the reporter. 


“Branch banking is standardized 
banking in its most perfect form. 
The head office sets up the stand- 
ards and lays down the rules. The 
branch manager applies them. 
There are no exceptions and no 
deviations for the sake of the cus- 
tomer or a friend. It is all as rigid 
and inflexible and, I often think, 
even more unsatisfactory than was 
our extremely inefficient national 
banking system, in existence before 
we got the Federal Reserve Banks.” 


H. P. Collinwood paused, and, 
half turning, looked for a minute 
out over the room that had once 
been his bank. 


“T started this bank here thirty- 
five years ago,” he said, not with- 
out pride. “As perhaps you know 
the Collinwoods were a banking 
family. My grandfather, my father, 
and my two brothers were all 
bankers. You might say that I 
grew up in this business. It was a 
kind of family tradition that the 
oldest son would succeed to the 
home bank, and the others, after a 
few years’ experience, would get 


out and start a bank of their own. 

“When I. started this bank out 
here, this community had just 
started to develop into a local bus- 
iness district. There were a few 
small manufacturers, one or two 
printing concerns, several mer- 
chants, and a few professional men, 
Most of these people were stock- 
holders, and my board of directors 
was made up of the leading men of 
the community. I wanted the 
people in the neighborhood to feel 
that this bank was their bank—an 
institution that was here primarily 
to render them helpful, friendly 
financial service. 

“Don’t misunderstand me.” Mr. 
Collinwood passed the reporter a 
cigar, carefully cut the end of one 
for himself, and as carefully lighted 
it. His actions, like his speech, 
were deliberate and thoughtful. “I 
ran this bank to make money, and,” 
(there was the pride of conscious 
achievement in his voice) “when 
this branch bank movement started 
back in 1925 and ’26, this was one 
of the largest and most profitable 
community banks in Chicago. Per- 
haps that is why I am one of the 
very few old school bankers you 
will still find in charge of the insti- 
tutions that were absorbed by the 
chains,” he added dryly. 


Old-Style Banking Practices 


“But,” he resumed, “making 
money was not our first considera- 
tion. “Our depositors and our 
customers were first. The business 
life of this community, and the 
success and prosperity of its bus- 
iness and professional men were in 
large measure dependent on us. 
If we gave them accommodation 
when they needed it, helped them 
with sound counsel, carried them 
when times were bad, and credit 
hard to obtain, they prospered. 


“Banking was more human 25 
years ago. Ifa young fellow hada 
good record with us, had proved 
his ability, and needed money t0 
get started, we let him have tt 
And we carried him along until he 
got his business on its feet. There 
were once a dozen prosperous 
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small manufacturing firms in this 
community that started in just that 
way. Now they are all gone— 
either failed or been absorbed by 
the big companies.” 


“That was pretty risky banking 
wasn’t it, Mr. Collinwood ?” 

“By branch bank standards, very 
risky,” Collinwood admitted. “But 
we considered it our safest bus- 
iness. In ten years’ experience as 
an independet banker, I never had 
such a loan go bad. J. P. Morgan, 
the founder of that great firm, is 
credited with the statement that 
‘character is the basis of credit.’ 
And that was what we loaned on— 
character. Of course, I knew all 
these young men personally. I 
lived on the same street with some 
of them, played golf with others, 
served on civic and commercial 
club committees with still others. 
Our business relations were on a 
man to man basis. 


e “Submerged Tenth” 


“Now that is the same basis on 
which business is still done at the 
home office: But it is the big 
business man that serves on com- 
mittees and plays golf with our 
executive officers. It is, therefore, 
only natural that they come first 
when loan policies are made. The 
little fellow, now, has no oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with 
the men who pass on loans. So his 
application for credit is treated im- 
personally. If it does not meet all 
requirements, is in any way irregu- 
lar or comes at a time when caution 
and conservatism is thought to be 
necessary, he gets no accommo- 
dation.” 


“But the big man always gets 
taken care of?” the reporter asked. 

“His business is more profitable. 
It costs little more to make and 
take care of a $1,000,000 loan than 
it does one of $25,000. And if the 
borrower is big enough, he will not 
fail. The banks won’t let him. So 
the big ones thrive and prosper, 
while the little business institu- 
tions, under a system of branch 
banking, gradually disappear. 


“IT am not saying that branch . 


banking is entirely bad,” concluded 
the banker. “It undoubtedly does 
give a country bigger and safer 
banks. It facilitates the movement 
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of gold and the control of credit in 
times of emergency. It encourages 
the development of large-scale in- 
dustry, and keeps out competition. 
On the other hand, it tends to 
eliminate the small business, and it 
certainly makes it more difficult for 
a man to get in business for him- 
self. Branch banking is a poor 
system for a country that wants a 
factory in every town, and believes 
in the principle of free and unlim- 
ited economic opportunity.” 


At the present time there is in the United 
States a definite movement toward the con- 
centration of banking resources. As a result 
of mergers and consolidations, banks are 
increasing in size. With the expansion of 
resources came the expansion in territory 
served until at present there are many that 
are not only national, but international, 
institutions. Many bankers and many stu- 
dents of banking believe that this tendency 
to consolidate will eventually result in a 
nation-wide system of branch banking. If 
this is to be the result, the average business 
man should know how such a financial 
system will affect him. This interview, 
while purely fiction, is based on the experi- 
ence business men have had in those coun- 
tries: where branch banking is already 
established, and is published with that 
purpose in mind. 


Wants Sales Management 
on ““T. F.’’ Basis 


Editor, “Sales Management”: 

I have your letter of September 
20th and in reply wish to say I had 
not looked into the date of expira- 
tion of our subscription and wish 
to thank you for calling my atten- 
tion to this matter. 

Your magazine is very enlight- 
ening and I find it most useful in 
working out a great many prob- 
lems. 

You can continue our subscrip- 
tion as usual after the expiration 
of our present arrangement.—John 
L. Fitzhugh, Lesher, Whitman & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 


Weekly Kansas City Star 
Buys St. Louis Weekly 


The weekly “Kansas City Star” 
has purchased the circulation of 
the weekly “Globe-Democrat” west 
of the Mississippi River. 


The transfer of the weekly 
“Globe-Democrat” circulation to 
the weekly “Kansas City Star” will 
occur November 24. 


voice gets tired— 
and your throat 
is husky and dry 


- take a 
<) LUDEN’S (* 
—miullions do 


Throats, vocal organs, 
breathing apparatuses— 
they all work hard to keep 
up with the times. 


Sales talks, radio talks, 
lectures, sermons, singing, 
acting — then there is the 
weather, the dust, the fumes 
of traffic—and smoking too 
much—no wonder throats 
get husky, voices hoarse 
and coughs develop. 

That’s why millions of throats 
are grateful for Luden’s Menthol 
Cough Drops. The exclusive 


menthol compound brings such 
prompt relief. 


waiew 7 poelnnge 5/7 everywhere 


IF YOU HAVE A 


} 


Shows how to increase sales and eens 
selling costs. 
“Wonderful Stuff!” is echoed by all who have | | 
read it. “Recently I mvested in a set of business 
books that cost a lot of money,” wrote one;— 
“But I got more real benefit from your little’book 
than from all of them!” 


And, new, all you have to do to get YOUR COPY is to clip out this adverthhe- 
ment, pin it to your egular business letterhead, and mail it te the 


ELLIOTT 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CoO. 


149 Albany St.; Cambridge, Mass. 
E Win,L Fletcher Inc, 
can put you in 
touch with THE RIGHT MAN 
for any worth while job 
93 Federal St. Boston, Mass. 
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What the Corporations 


Are Earning 
(Continued from page 938) 


Div. Year 9 Mo. 

Company Rate 1925 1926 
OIL AND REFINING 

Grmns Pet. 1 3.85 0.94 

Union Oil of Calif... 2 278 2.58 

White Eagle Oil................ 2 3.04 5.13 


RADIO AND PHONOGRAPH 

Duomer C, wks 

Radio Corp. of Ametv....... ...... 
SHIPPING AND SHIP BUILDING 

Am. Shipbuilding Co...... 8 7.26 *7.44 

Am. Ship and Com............ ...... Nil Nil 


"0.12 
2.55 


STEEL AND IRON 
Bethlehem Steel....__............. —.. 5.30 5.93 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ...... 4.65 4.28 
Gulf States Steel................ 5 7.17 3.68 
(Ct YR =) a a 1.06 2.27 
Replogie Steel. 1.30 1.06 
Republic Iron & Steel... 4 6.87 8.14 
le eS a ‘/ 12.86 13.08 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 4 12.38 11.40 
SUGAR 
Cuba Cane-Sugar................. Nil Nil 
South Porto Rico............... 6 14.79 *10.54 
‘TELEPHONE AND ‘TELEGRAPH 
All America Cables............ 7 14.12 9.21 
American Tel. & Tel...... 9 11.65 8.94 
New England Tel. & T. 8 4.72 6.16 
Pacific Tel. & Tel............... 7 9.03 8.28 
Western Union Tel............ 8 15.22 11.39 


New Books Received By 
Sales Management 
“Advertising Copy: Principles 
and Practice.” By Lloyd D. Her- 
rold. 525 pp. 1926. A. W. Shaw, 

Chicago. $6.00. 

“An Introduction to Retail Ad- 
vertising.” By Arthur Judson 
Brewster. 1926. 319 pp. A. W. 
Shaw, Chicago. $5.00. 

“An Introduction to the Market- 
ing of Farm Products.” 427 pp. 
By Alva H. Benton. 1926. A. W. 
Shaw, Chicago. $5.00. 

“Business Correspondence Hand- 


book.” By James H. Picken. 836 
pp. 1926. A. W. Shaw, Chicago. 
$7.50. 


“Cooperative Advertising by 
Competitors.” By Hugh E. 
Agnew. 246 pp. 1926. Harper & 
3ros., N. Y. $4.00. 

“A Sales Manager’s Field Let- 
ters to His Men.” By W. Living 
ston Larned. 253 pp. 1926. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 


“Applied Budgeting.” By Henry 


3ruere and Arthur Lazarus. 248 
pp. 1926. A. W. Shaw, Chicago. 
$7.50. 


“Real Estate Merchandising.” 
By Albert G. Hinman and Herbert 


B. Dorau. 363 pp. 1926. A. W. 
Shaw. $6.00. 
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Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. 


No display 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


POSITIONS WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary be- 
tween $2,500 and $25,000, your response to this 
announcement is invited. The undersigned 
provides a thoroughly organized service, of rec- 
ognized standing and reputation, through which 
preliminaries are negotiated confidentially for 
positions of the calibre indicated. The procedure 
is individualized to each client’s personal re- 
quirements; your identity covered and present 
position protected. Established sixteen years. 
Send only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 TO $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail 
plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an 
idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty 
year old concern desired 50 national repre- 
sentatives in 1925; we produced 40 in three 
months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 each, 
for another. Ten years Sales Promotion Man- 
ager, Larkin Co. Submit sales problems for 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 Wood- 
bridge Ave., Buffalo. 


REPRESENTATION 


IF YOU MANUFACTURE A SPECIALTY 
and are not now represented in the Chicago 
market we can interest you. Fourteen years 
successful selling assures better than an even 
break for business. Box 1109, Sales Manage- 
ment, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES MANAGER—AVAILABLE JAN. ist 
18 years’ experience business and sales, past five 
years sales executive, for two of largest manu- 
facturers in existence. Am at present employed 
with one of them on Pacific Coast handling 109 
salesmen, eleven branch stores, selling around 
6,000 units per year; thoroughly conversant 
with every phase of direct to consumer method 
of merchandising, collecting or advertising. Am 
good organizer; can pick, employ and hold men: 
write my own sales letters; conduct sales 
schools; know the relationship of overhead to 
sales and have the happy faculty of getting the 
loyal support of subordinates. Married; 38 
years old; prefer to stay on coast, but will 
listen to reason. Need $7,500 to $10,000 per 
year with opportunity to double that by my 
own efforts. Box 101, Sales Management, 409 
and 410 Hobart Building, San Francisco. 


PHILADELPHIA REPRESENTATIVE—Aad. 
dressed to manufacturer of A-1 standing now 
distributing, or considering sales office, in Phila- 
delphia. Sales executive wants to make con- 
nection on or after December Ist. Has 20 years’ 
actual experience in selling, organizing and con- 
trolling sales force and in management. Knows 
Philadelphia market. Has responsible position 
and will furnish details and satisfactory refer- 
ences to officials. Box K-115, Sales Management, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


SALES EXECUTIVE—HAVE SOLD SPE- 
cialties in Chicago territory for ten years and 
for the past four years have been asst. sales 
manager for large organization. Am desirous 
of making early change, either similar position 
or branch office. Box K-113, Sales Management, 
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